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ENATOR BORAH demands that the 

League of Nations be made a party 
issue. As he states it, the demand is 
a perfectly honest one. It has no taint 
of mere manoeuvring for party advan- 
tage. But whether the demand is a 
sound one is an entirely different ques- 
tion. Mr. Borah scores a point when he 
declares that whatever be the case as 
to the Republicans, the Democrats—de- 
spite a few special exceptions—are tak- 
ing their stand for the League asa party 
and not merely as individuals. But there 
is no resemblance between the two cases. 
The Democratic party naturally follows 
its leader, who is the head of the Govern- 
ment and whose whole policy it would 
have to repudiate if it did not stand by 
him on this issue. Among the Repub- 
lican leaders, on the other hand, every 
shade of opinion on the League is repre- 
sented, from enthusiastic approval to 
absolute condemnation. Obviously, the 
party can not rightly take a stand 
against the League until its merits have 
been thoroughly threshed out. When 
that process has been completed, Sena- 
tor Borah’s demand that opposition to 
the League be made a party principle 
may conceivably be justified. To take 
that stand at the present moment would 


be wrong, for it would be a rash and 
hasty decision on a question of the high- 
est possible moment; and it would be as 
impolitic as it would be wrong, for it 
would be interpreted by the country as 
an alignment dictated not by deliberate 
conviction, but by the mere desire to 
oppose the course for which the Presi- 


dent and his party are responsible. 


T is a dark picture of Europe which 
Mr. Vanderlip draws on his return 
from an extensive tour of several 
months, every moment of which, we may 
be sure, was energetically utilized. One 
shrinks from accepting the picture even 
from such a source, so far does it go 
beyond our familiar thoughts on the sub- 
ject, grave as these have been. Mr. 
Vanderlip lays stress not on the black 
ruin of the devastated regions, but on 
the disorganization of industry every- 
where. This disorganization we have 
none of us been unaware of; it was an 
inevitable outcome of the war. What 
is brought out by Mr. Vanderlip—and 
we venture to hope that his view is 
somewhat beyond the reality—is the 
tremendous difficulties that intervene be- 
tween the disorganization and its pos- 
sible cure. Be that as it may, his recom- 
mendation as to the part which it is at 
once the duty and the privilege of our 
own country to play in the situation is 
put none too strongly, and we trust will 
be effectively heeded. The one instru- 
mentality by which the process of recov- 
ery for diseased Europe can be promoted 
upon a scale somewhat commensurate 
with the need is the supply of credit for 
the resumption of business enterprise. 
Humanity and self-interest alike demand 
that we do our utmost in this direction. 
If the great financial leaders of the coun- 
try place themselves singlemindedly in 
the position outlined by Mr. Vanderlip, 
they have it in their power to influ- 
ence not only the policies, but—what is 
even more important—the spirit behind 
the policies, of American business and 
the American Government. And our 
country may once more supply, out of its 
unparalleled resources, what is necessary 
to save the world from imminent peril. 


N a dispatch by Karl H. von Wiegand, 
the staff correspondent of the Sun 
at Berlin, we read: 
The report that new documentary evi- 
dence has been found in Vienna, throwing a 
more favorable light on the action of Beth- 


mann-Hollweg and Von Jagow with respect 
to Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia, proves to 
have been without foundation. 

If anybody is surprised at this intelli- 
gence the nature of his mental constitu- 
tion would be an interesting subject for 
study. All the evidence, documentary 
and other, necessary for conclusive judg- 
ment on this subject was in hand in Au- 
gust, 1914. There are some questions 
in which a minute study of details is es- 
sential to the formation of a just con- 
clusion; there are others upon which 
the essential elements, accessible and 
known from the beginning, present a 
case that justifies a feeling of moral cer- 
tainty. Never was there a clearer in- 
stance of this than was furnished by 
the character of the Austrian ultimatum 
and the subsequent passages between the 
European governments which culminated 
in the great war and were set forth in 
the first British White Book. Skepti- 
cism in the face of this evidence was not 
the mark of a scrupulous but of a weak 
mind. No other explanation than the 
deliberate desire of Germany to bring 
on the war was possible in August, 1914, 
and if the passage of time may be said 
to have confirmed the conclusion it is 
only in the sense that nothing has hap- 
pened to disturb it. Additional evidence 
may have been a satisfaction to get, but 
has been really superfluous. In Amer- 
ica, in particular, nobody whose opinion 
is worth counting has at any time been 
neutral in thought as to the immediate 
responsibility for the war, whatever dif- 
ferences there may have been in regard 
to the remoter causes. 


N oddity of the peace negotiations is 

the suggestion to set up the Sick 
Man of the East at Constantinople as 
chief of Islam. Details are lacking. 
Apparently the Sultan is to exercise 
spiritual jurisdiction at Stamboul as the 
Pope does at Rome. The plan comes 
from England as a concession to Moslem 
feeling in India. We can hardly believe 
the proposal will be seriously entertained 
at Versailles. It is of the essence of the 
peace settlement that Islam, whether as 
power or religious idea, belongs, and 
properly has belonged always, not in Eu- 
rope but in Asia. To yield to senti- 
mentality at Constantinople as it yielded 
to power at Kiaochow would be sad evi- 
dence of moral staleness at Versailles. 
But we probably have to do with a va- 
gary of the discussion exaggerated by 
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journalists too long starved of sensa- 
tions. 


HE President has been blamed in 
some quarters as evading responsi- 
bility concerning the enforcement of the 
provisions of the war-time prohibition 
act which take effect July first. In the 
elegant language of the day, he is ac- 
cused of “passing the buck.” There is 
no justice whatever in the charge, for 
the act provides that prohibition shall be 
effective from July 1, 1919, “until the 
conclusion of the present war and there- 
after until the termination of demobili- 
zation, the date of which shall be deter- 
mined and proclaimed by the President 
of the United States.” No one can pre- 
tend that the “termination of demobili- 
zation” has taken place, and a proclama- 
tion of the President to that effect would 
be the proclamation of a falsehood. It 
is not the President but Congress that 
is lacking in courage, and how notorious- 
ly Congress has failed to display that 
quality in all its dealings with the pro- 
hibition question is too generally under- 
stood to require any comment. In view 
of the impending régime of national pro- 
hibition under the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, interest in the whole matter is of 
a secondary character; yet if Congress 
wished to be honest it would recognize 
that whatever justification for its alleged 
purpose there may have been in the war- 
time prohibition act when it was passed 
exists no longer, and would act accord- 
ingly. 
! 
HERE is one and only one way to re- 


lieve the housing situation in New. 


York, and that is by increasing the sup- 
ply of housing. So long as there is a 
shortage, no attempt to reduce rents can 
be effective on a large scale. If there 
are people ready and anxious to get ac- 
commodations at a given price, landlords 
as a rule will get that price. Moreover, 
in so far as any prohibition of “profit- 
eering” might actually be effective, it 
would tend to remove such stimulus as 
does exist for new building. In spite 
of high rents the cost of new construc- 
tion makes the outlook for profit pre- 
carious, and it is for this reason that 
more building does not take place. There 
is, however, one direction in which re- 
lief is practicable, and in that direction 
a hopeful beginning has been made. If 
a sufficient amount of capital is offered 
for the purpose by persons actuated 
chiefly by public spirit and ready to take 
small profit, or none if necessary, a great 
addition to the housing capacity of New 
York can be made. There is no assign- 
able limit to what can be done in this 
way. An interesting development is the 
response of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company—whose dividends are 
limited to five per cent—to the plea of 
Governor Smith’s reconstruction Com- 





mission for the prompt construction of 
homes. This company, which was 
founded by the late E. R. L. Gould, is 
starting a stock-selling campaign which 
ought to attract widespread attention. 
And there ought to be other enterprises 
of the same general nature. In these 
days of enormous contributions for pub- 
lic objects there is no reason why in- 
vestments in such undertakings should 
not run high up into the millions. 


T was to be expected that the War 

should rectify some of our national 
traditions by correcting certain of our 
long-established major premises. For 
decades the name “England” has been 
a sort of political catchword or “sym- 
bol’; it has often been enough to damn 
a policy to whisper, with some degree 
of plausibility, the suggestion that 
“England” was behind it. School texts 
have in general taken their fall out of 
the British, and irresponsible talkers 
have been prating of wars and rumors 
of wars. But now the British are our 
allies and friends, and we are snuggling 
up to them in complacent amity. And 
now, at length, also the school texts be- 
gin to reflect our more dispassionate 
attitude. Mr. C. H. Ward has re-edited 
Burke’s “Conciliation,” with an intro- 
duction that lays stress upon the re- 
sponsibility of the German king, George 
III, for many of the unpleasantnesses 
of the Revolutionary period that were 
formerly charged forthwith to “Eng- 
land.” The author makes a very plaus- 
ible case, backed by trustworthy authori- 
ties. Whether or not his positions may 
be accepted in toto, his treatment is re- 
freshingly free from the old hackneyed 
charges, many of which historians have 
long known to be untrue. Naturally this 
new angle of approach is a product of 
its age, and we may very likely come 
to be as unjust to our late enemies as 
we have been to the British; but, at all 
events, the pendulum is at present, 
judged by Mr. Ward’s performance, 
swinging nearer to the arc of truth than 
for many decades past. 


N the conduct of a war, governments 
make so many unavoidable big mis- 
takes, that it almost seems as if the irri- 
tating little mistakes might be omitted 
by way of compensation. One of the 
worst of these irritating little mistakes 
is the present system of service chevrons 
in the army. As things now stand, every 
officer and enlisted man wears on his left 
sleeve a chevron for every six months of 
service since we entered the war. So far 
so good; but now comes the discrimina- 
tion which has made all the trouble; for 
there are two kinds of chevrons—gold 
for overseas, and silver for home service. 
Right or wrong, reasonable or unreason- 
able, the gold overseas chevron is re- 
garded as an invariable badge of honor, 





while the silver home-service chevron 
has come to be looked upon as a more or 
less ignoble advertisement of the fact 
that a man was out of luck. This is very 
bad and very unfair. There were many 
thousands of officers and men in the 
United States eating their hearts out for 
a chance to get overseas, and there were 
many thousands in France in the Serv- 
ice of Supply, in Depot Divisions and in 
other non-combatant jobs: and the offi- 
cers and men in those jobs were exposed 
to no greater hardship or danger than 
their brothers at home. Yet the man 
who held down a desk job in Paris or 
Tours, and lived on the war equivalent 
of the fat of the land, wears gold chev- 
rons, while the man who fought influenza 
in a pest-rotten camp at home is forced 
further to advertise his ill-fortune by 
displaying the hated silver stripes. To 
make the fact of crossing the Aflantic— 
which was the safest place in Europe or 
America last summer—a basis of distinc- 
tion, is quite silly and wholly artificial. 
There is no objection to making distinc- 
tions for different kinds of service, but 
such distinctions should be based on the 
character of service, and not on the place 
where the service was rendered. The 
whole scheme ought to be changed before 
the army is entirely mustered out. There 
should be one kind of service stripe for 
each six months of service, irrespective 
of where that service was rendered. 
There should be another kind of stripe 
for those who were in action; and a 
third kind for those who were wounded. 
Those were the only really different 
stages of a soldier’s career; he served, 
or he served and fought, or he served and 
fought and was wounded. They are 
sound distinctions, and they are based 
not on geography but on the degree of 
danger to which a soldier was exposed. 


F ever two men deserved well of Fate, 

it is Hawker and Grieve; for once 
Fate recognizes the obligation before it 
is too late, and hands them back to an 
astonished and delighted world. By all 
the laws of aviation and of chance, these 
splendid fools were dead men ten days 
ago. The chances against their reaching 
Ireland were a hundred to one, and a 
thousand to one against their rescue if 
they failed to reach Ireland. But they 
seized the one chance in a thousand, 
cheated death, confounded the wise- 
acres, landed in England—and have 
spent the rest of their time dodging 
crowds and explaining that a Rolls- 
Royce engine will run though it is red 
hot. The mechanician rises superior to 
the hero; Hawker shows less human sat- 
isfaction at his escape than professional 
disgust at a drop of solder in a feed- 
pipe. He has proved an uncanny ability 
to harness luck to technique in a formi- 
dable combination that would make us 
chary of betting against him on his next 
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venture, no matter how great the appar- 
ent odds. America, momentarily obliv- 
ious of her own transatlantic achieve- 
ment, vies with England in doing honor 
to an Englishman and an Australian. 


OST of the news which one reads 

in the papers about airplanes has to 
do with accidents or sensational flights; 
flying has become so humdrum that air- 
men can break into print only through 
the catastrophe route or by attempting 
the hitherto impossible. With the dan- 
gerous side of air navigation so con- 
stantly emphasized, it comes as a sur- 
prise to learn how relatively safe ordi- 
nary every-day flying has been made. 
Airplane insurance is actually being 
written, and the experts tell us that in a 
year or so it will be as easy and as cheap 
to insure your plane as it now is to in- 
sure your car. The chief factor in this 
reduction of danger is the increased 
stability and airworthiness of the ma- 
chines themselves. A few years ago 
about sixty per cent of the accidents 
were due to defects in workmanship, de- 
sign or material; to-day that percent- 
age has been cut down to three, and the 
personal equation—beginners’ inexperi- 
ence chiefly—accounts for the largest 
number of accidents. Flying will never 
be made fool-proof, any more than driv- 
ing a racing car, navigating a vessel, 
or riding a steeplechase can be made 
safe; but the mechanical means of 
flying—the machines themselves—will 
gradually be made as dependable and 
fool-proof as any human contrivance can 
be that is designed to operate two or 
three miles up in the air. 


HEN the great machine known as 

the A. E. F. began to take stock 
a few days after the armistice, one of 
the first things they decided upon was 
the organization of a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of sport among the officers and 
enlisted personnel. “If the men can’t 
fight any longer,” said G. H. Q., “they 
must be allowed to work off their fight- 
ing edge in competitive sport.” And 
forthwith began a series of elimination 
contests in every company and regiment 
—football, baseball, basketball, boxing, 
wrestling, golf, track-athletics, tennis— 
almost every known form of outdoor 
sport was instituted, culminating in a 
series of final tournaments and carnivals 
at Paris and Nice. G. H. Q. was right: 
the best way to keep an army out of mis- 
chief when there is no fighting to do, 
is to turn its surplus energies towards 
sport; and the same thing is true, though 
in lesser degree, of a country. Now 
that the big shindy is over, America, 
with healthy Anglo-Saxon instinct, re- 
turns to sport. Professional baseball in 
full swing again, college crews and nines 
on every river and diamond, and the 
cinder track again feeling the touch of 


the tight-gloved foot: country clubs with 
full memberships and waiting lists, 
grounds committees busy and happy— 
and the good old “Divots must be re- 
placed” rule in full force just as before 
the war! 


Apparently the only form of pre- 
war sport which has not got under way 
again is yacht-racing; and the reasons 
for this omission are just as commend- 
able to the spirit of the country as are 
the reasons for the return to other sports 
—for some of the great yacht clubs 
have decided that big boat racing is too 
elaborate and too costly a game to in- 
augurate during the period of recon- 
struction. Yes, it is a healthy sign when 
a country turns instinctively to sport, 
for it indicates a people with steam 
enough to fight, and with sanity enough 
to let off that steam in peace time. We 
used to hear a good deal about the bi- 
ological necessity of war—this was be- 
fore the Treitchske-von Bernhardi school 
of thought was somewhat definitely dis- 
credited by Marshal Foch November 
1lth last—but there is an element of 
verity in the idea: war (in the military 
sense) is not necessary, but strife—com- 
petition—in some form or other, is es- 
sential to virile life. The success of the 
American as an individual, and of Amer- 
ica as a nation, is based on the spirit of 
competition. When our T. B. M. relaxes 
and picks up his bag of clubs, he merely 
substitutes the physical competition of 
the game for the intellectual competition 
of his office—but he never loses the 
spiritual stimulus of competition. That 
is where he has it over his father, and 
that is where America of to-day has it 
over the America of a generation ago 
when sport was not universal. 


HE new revenue act imposes a tax of 

ten per cent upon “sculpture, paint- 
ings, statuary, art porcelains, and 
bronzes” sold by any person other than 
the artist. Such tax is collected by the 
seller, who makes monthly reports of 
sales. At first blush nothing could be 
simpler than such a luxury tax. When 
it comes to actual application difficulties 
thicken, and we already have a consid- 
erable body of interpretative regulations. 
“Art porcelains,” for example, seem easy 
of definition as “vitrified or semi-vitrified 
ware.” On the other hand, “that which 
is commonly or commercially known as 
porcelain” (Art. 14) is rather matter of 
opinion than of fact. Let us suppose 
the dealer has on his shelves three jars 
each worth a thousand dollars. One is 
a vase from the Sévres factory; that un- 
questionably is porcelain. The second is 
a piece of old Chinese stoneware. Is or 
isn’t it semi-vitrified? is or isn’t it “com- 
monly and commercially known as por- 
celain”? Delicate questions. The third 
is a fine old piece of Italian majolica. 


It plainly isn’t porcelain but, technically, 
pottery. Unless it is “commonly and 
commercially” called porcelain, it escapes 
the tax. But hold, it may be sculpture. 
Article 11 tells us that whatever is “cut 
or carved by hand” out of any material 
for purposes of decoration is sculpture, 
especially “vases, flower jars or holders, 
jardiniéres, brackets, fountains, sun- 
dials,” etc. Apparently the majolica jar, 
which certainly was hand-made, pays the 
tax for sculpture. Or is an object turned 
on the potter’s wheel “cut or carved by 
hand”? We need more interpretation. 
Under the act a painting is taxable 
but a drawing is not. That seems clear. 
But is the line really easy to draw? We 
have side by side a painting by Rem- 
brandt and his brush sketch for it in 
sepia; both are very valuable. The paint- 
ing is taxed. The drawing—Article 13 
comes to the rescue—“the term drawings 
as used in this article shall include only 
pictures, images, likenesses, scenes, de- 
signs, or sketches produced by means of 
lines.” Are those broad brush strokes 
in the Rembrandt sketch lines or masses? 
A ticklish matter to decide offhand. But 
the monthly report must be made under 
heavy penalties. On the other hand, a 
pastel seems to be unconditionally a 
drawing, hence free from tax. But is a 
drawing touched with pastel a pastel or 
not? These are not quibbles but serious 
problems for every dealer in works of 
art and naturally for every collector. 
We bring them forward to show the con- 
fusion that results from badly conceived 
tax laws. A crude desire to tax luxuries 
leads to a sort of impersonation of ob- 
jects of art as enemies of the state. Art 
porcelain is as odious as a fancy waist- 
coat or what is commonly and commer- 
cially so called. Only trouble comes 
from such a conception of taxation. How 
much simpler and more decent the Ital- 
ian plan of taxing the art dealer on his 
gross returns, leaving the subtler dis- 
criminations of his stock where they be- 
long; with himself and his patrons. 
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Protests, German and Other 


HE reply of the allied and associated 
Powers to Count von Brockdorff- 
Rantzau’s note protesting against the 
hardness of the peace terms is 
vigorous and effective. Some of the 
statements in that note are shown 
to be extravagant, and some illogical; 
and in regard to those which are correct 
in themselves it is sternly pointed out 
that if the things complained of are hard, 
they are no harder than in view of the 
facts they naturally must be. The logi- 
cal fallacy that is exposed is that of con- 
fusing loss of territory with deprivation 
of the products derived from that terri- 
tory. The note represented the popula- 
tion of Germany as threatened with 
something like starvation because of the 
transfer of large areas of wheat and 
potato land to Polish jurisdiction; but 
“there is nothing in the peace treaty,” 
says the reply, “to prevent the continued 
production of those commodities in the 
areas in question, or their importation 
into Germany,” and for a period of three 
years the treaty even provides that such 
importation shall be free of duty. A 
similar remark is made in regard to iron 
ore and zinc. The case of coal is some- 
what different and more complicated. 
Here the German note exaggerates the 
hardship to be suffered by actual depriva- 
tion of coal-supplies from the transferred 
districts, in that it overlooks the prac- 
ticability of greatly augmenting the sup- 
ply from the non-transferred districts, 
which was rapidly increasing before the 
war; but apart from this the Germans 
are reminded that whatever hardship 
they may suffer in this regard is only 
the just and necessary consequence of 
the savagery with which they deliber- 
ately obliterated the entire coal-mining 
industry in Northern France. As for 
the four million tons of shipping of 
which the treaty demands the transfer, 
this is less than one-third of the tonnage 
of the world’s merchant shipping crimi- 
nally destroyed by the Germans during 
the war. 

But the protest of von Brockdorff- 
Rantzau is mild in comparison with that 
made by those who had looked forward 
to a treaty which should usher in a new 
era of international good-will, and make 
war forever impossible through the sheer 
absence of causes of strife. That is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished; 
but there has never been any ground 
for expecting it. Granting that there 
is some basis for the claim that the 
terms embodied in the armistice have 
not been scrupulously fulfilled—that the 
Fourteen Points have in some respects 
suffered a strained interpretation, in 
others actual violation—the difference 
between what has been done and what 
would have been entirely justified under 


the armistice terms is of no vital conse- 
quence as regards the appeasement of 
Germany. Alsace-Lorraine and Poland 
had to be given up; and full reparation 
for injury to civilians and their prop- 
erty had to be provided. “Restitution, 
reparation and guarantees”—this has 
been, from the beginning, the demand of 
the nations against which Germany 
launched her war of frightfulness; and 
if this was to be provided, something 
like the terms now imposed upon her 
was bound to come. But anything even 
distantly approaching these terms would 
expose the treaty to just such damnation 
as it is now receiving at the hands of 
those who had hoped for a settlement 
that would leave Germany unburdened 
with a heavy load of responsibility for 
her unparalleled devastations. If repara- 
tion was to be real, it must be enormous; 
and its effective imposition could be ac- 
complished only by a combination of 
large levies in kind and of a consider- 
able measure of administrative control 
during the period covered by the pay- 
ments, whether in kind or in money. 
The protest of the idealists, it must 
be clearly understood, is different in 
essence, and not merely in degree, from 
those being issued by the representa- 
tives of the German government. Von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau complains of specific 
features which might conceivably be 
altered while leaving the general char- 
acter of the settlement unaffected. The 
spokesmen of the idealists do indeed 
dwell on the harsher features of the set- 
tlement, but this is merely by way of 
emphasizing their profound and irre- 
movable hostility to the character of the 
treaty as a whole. The New Republic 
in its issue for May 24 gives eloquent 
and voluminous expression to the ideal- 
ists’ protest. But it is clear that no 
modification of the terms of peace which 
would leave practical provision for repa- 
ration, restitution and guarantees would 
in any material degree lessen the in- 
tensity of that protest. “The treaty 
proposes the exploitation of the German 
people,” says the New Republic, and “an 
international organization whose chief 
object it is to profit by the exploitation 
of a subject people can survive only 
through the exploitation and deception 
of its own workers.” Let us pass by the 
grotesque exaggeration of the assertion 
that the exploitation of the German peo- 
ple is the “chief object of the interna- 
tional organization” which is being 
effected; the point we wish to enforce is 
that any conceivable softening of the 
terms which still held in view their 
avowed object of just and reasonable 
reparation would remain exposed to pre- 
cisely the same condemnation. Any peace 
that measurably satisfied the peoples 


that have suffered devastation and agony 
at the hands of the Germans would be 
denounced as “defying the community of 
interest and the feeling of brotherhood 
which unites the socially alert workers 
of all the European peoples,” as “a treaty 
of peace which renders peace impossible” 
—in a word, as being that sum of all 
villainies which the New Republic. re- 
gards the pending treaty as embodying. 

Of the sincerity of the New Republic 
in thus giving vent to its feelings there 
can be no possible doubt. Somewhat 
less clear is the question of the action 
which it would advise as an outcome of 
those feelings. Less clear, because al- 
though positive action is in one or two 
passages plainly recommended, the note 
of the whole is rather that of moral pro- 
test than of outright rejection. It ap- 
pears to be with some degree of timidity 
that such rejection is proposed, since it 
is barely mentioned instead of being, 
as might naturally be expected, insisted 
upon. Yet we find one article closing 
with the words: “This above all others 
is the time and the occasion to repudiate 
the idea of peace at any price, to reject 
immediate peace at the price of perma- 
nent moral and economic warfare.” It 
will be interesting to see whether our 
contemporary, in the course of the cru- 
cial weeks about to come, will squarely 
assume the responsibility of urging the 
country “to reject immediate peace.” 
Whether it does so or not, the natural 
effect of its utterances will be to pro- 
mote any effort that may be made in 
that direction. Its position clearly is 
that it would be far better for the 
world to smash the whole result of the 
six months’ deliberations and negotia- 
tions at Paris than to have the war end 
with a peace which it regards as at once 
monstrously wicked and utterly incapa- 
ble of enduring. 

But we see no sign of any attempt to 
face the question of what would actually 
happen if the peace were rejected—what 
France would do, what Germany would 
do, what would take place in Russia, by 
what means any new settlement might 
possibly be effected, what would be the 
condition of all the peoples of the world 
while the attempt to remake the treaty 
was in process. That is the kind of 
thing which the idealists habitually 
shirk; that is the kind of thing to which 
they closed their eyes throughout the war 
when they were constantly clamoring 
for an exact statement of the terms upon 
which the Allies would make peace. They 
discussed every possible element of the 
issue except the one which was at the 
heart of the whole situation. Many 
things were doubtful; one thing was cer- 
tain. It was certain that any discus- 
sion of the terms of peace which went 
into exact particulars would develop seri- 
ous divergences between the various 
countries engaged in fighting Germany. 
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It was certain that these divergences 
would weaken the strength of the Allies; 
it was quite possible that that weakening 
would be fatal. Whether it resulted in 
any overt division between the Allies or 
not, it was sure vastly to augment the 
danger, which existed in every demo- 
cratic country, of the weakening of 
morale by the encouragement of dissent- 
ing and discontented elements. In the 
meanwhile Germany, with its autocratic 
and militaristic organization, would have 
prosecuted the war with unimpaired 
efficiency. Men whose minds were cen- 
tered not upon abstractions, but upon 
the consequences actually to be expected 
from any given line of action, saw that 
to attempt to do more than had already 
been done in the way of definition would 
be to invite not only the possibility but 
the probability of a military victory for 
Germany; but those who in season and 
out of season advocated such definition 
seem to have felt no obligation to take 
account of this obvious and overshadow- 
ing danger. 

One and only one possible justification 
could be pleaded for the ignoring of 
that danger. If it was more desirable 
that Germany should win the war than 
that the Allies should win it without dis- 
tinctly pinning themselves to the exact 
terms of peace, then, and only then, the 
objection to the clamor for definition 
would fall to the ground. It is needless 
to say that this justification was never 
pleaded. To charge the idealists with 
pro-Germanism would be a cheap accusa- 
tion; we are far from wishing to make 
it. Their fault lay deeper. They were 
not pro-Germans; they did not wish Ger- 
many to win. But they were so lacking 
in intellectual responsibility that they 
never faced the question which to sound- 
minded men was the one question that 
transcended all others. Because they 
wished a certain thing to happen, and 
thought doubtless that all good men and 
women wished the same, they felt them- 
selves justified in insisting that it should 
happen. What would come of that in- 
sistence if it were actually heeded, what 
effect it would have upon the course of 
the war, they either did not consider, or 
they considered it in the light of an 
utterly imaginary computation of the 
forces at work. Their mistake, while 
infinitely more respectable, and in de- 
gree incomparably smaller, was in kind 
the same as that which inspired the fatu- 


Free Discussion 


HE relation of the public school sys- 
tem to the burning questions of the 

day has recently become an acute issue 
in New York and in Washington. As 
usual in all such cases, controversy rages 
not only over the principles involved but 
over almost every allegation of fact that 


ous expedition of Henry Ford and the 
enthusiasts who with him tried to “get 
the boys out of the trenches by Christ- 
mas.” The Ford escapade was from the 
beginning rendered innocuous by its 
manifest absurdity. The clamor for 
terms, because it was infinitely more 
rational, constituted throughout the war 
a serious danger. But it, too, was ren- 
dered innocuous by the verdict which 
practical common sense persistently 
passed upon it. 

The present outcry against the settle- 
ment has for its background something 
which should serve as a warning of the 
danger of unthinking sentimentalism. 
A thousand times we were told, while 
the war was still in progress, that unless 
at its close the world would be found 
completely regenerated, the war would 
have been fought in vain. Not only must 
there no longer be jealousies or enmities 
between nations, but within the nations 
there must be a sudden idealization of 
all the conditions of life. To have said 
that we must strive for these things, to 
have resolved to strive earnestly for 
them, would have been harmless; but a 
falsehood is seldom harmless. The war 
was fought because it had to be fought, 
because the world was menaced by a 
thing of which the triumph would have 
been unendurable to freemen—destruc- 
tive not of hopes of a millennium to 
come, but of what had been won for free- 
dom and humanity in generations of 
progress. To make this fatal result im- 
possible was the object of the war; if 
more could be accomplished by all means 
let more be accomplished, but this must 
be accomplished at all hazards. To a 
sense of triumph, of rejoicing over our 
rescue from unspeakable evil, over the 
vindication of right against wrong, the 
world is entitled as some solace for its 
stupendous sacrifices. That can not be 
if we fix our minds on objects which, 
besides being unattainable, were not in 
fact those that drove nation after nation 
into the struggle against the German 
peril. This in itself would be a serious 
loss; but it becomes a source of grave 
danger if, leaving the domain of senti- 
mentality, it obtrudes itself into that of 
practical action. If the disappointment 
of visionary hopes is to be made an 
obstacle to the only peace attainable, the 
world will be paying a monstrous price 
for what might otherwise be dismissed 
as a harmless bit of emotional indulgence. 


in the Schools 


has been made on either side. The de- 
termination of the exact facts must, 
for the present at least, be left to those 
whose duty it is to investigate them; 
and even as to principles no sober 
thinker can profess to be able to lay 
down any simple and comprehensive 


rule. Yet there are some points which, 
if they do not settle the question, may 
at least serve as guides in its settlement. 

In the first place it should be clearly 
recognized that the question at issue— 
the discussion of controversial subjects 
in politics, economics, or morals in the 
public schools—whether by the pupils 
themselves or by the direct instruction 
of the teacher, is wholly different from 
two other questions with which it is apt 
to be confounded. The general right of 
free speech is not involved; for the 
question is not whether a person shall 
have the right to say what he thinks but 
whether the public school is the place 
for him to say it. And that special and 
highly important prerogative of the 
teacher to which the name of “academic 
freedom” has been attached, is likewise 
not involved; for the teacher in the pub- 
lic schools, unlike the university pro- 
fessor, is not appointed as a scholar 
having special authority in a particular 
domain, nor is he addressing students 
intensively pursuing studies in that 
domain. There are many reasons why 
the professor’s freedom of teaching 
should be guarded with jealous care; and 
not the least important of those reasons 
is that unless this be done the very foun- 
dation of confidence in the judgments he 
expresses must be undermined. Of this 
relation between the teacher and the con- 
troversial themes that he may have to 
touch upon, or between the teacher and 
his hearers, there is no trace in the pub- 
lic school; and not even the most ex- 
treme advocates of unrestricted free- 
dom in the schools profess any desire 
that the teacher should play the part 
which in a university professor is not 
only permissible but requisite. 

What we have to deal with, then, is 
neither the maintenance of fundamental 
rights nor the upholding of high stand- 
ards of teaching. The question is, what 
are the limits within which discussion 
in the public schools should be confined? 
That there are some limits almost every- 
body, we fancy, will admit. It is true 
that an official pamphlet of the Teach- 
ers’ Union of New York announces that 
“modern psychology teaches that books 
in themselves can not be objectionable; 

. as the saying goes ‘to the pure all 
is pure.” Yet it is safe to say that 
some books could be named which no 
member of that Union would find it de 
sirable to place in the hands of children 
—not even that interesting specimen of 
the modern teacher who in a printed 
pamphlet recommended for boys’ read- 
ing a book of Dreiser’s bearing as its 
sub-title “The Hidden Springs of Sex 
and Desire.” But as soon as you grant 
that there are any limits at all, the ques- 
tion of what limits should be observed 
becomes a matter of good sense and re- 
sponsible judgment. Is it wise to raise 
questions which can by no possibility be 
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adequately treated, upon which the pupil 
has neither the knowledge, the expe- 
rience, nor the maturity of mind to think 
with effect, and with which there is no 
reason to suppose that the teacher him- 
self is especially qualified to deal? Into 
the general mass of what all are agreed 
is necessary to the intellectual equipment 
of the child is it desirable to inject a 
foreign substance too small in content 
to add anything valuable, and yet of such 
nature as to be capable of breeding a 
great deal of trouble? Surely to these 
questions sensible men can make but 
one answer. 

That the subject whose intrusion has 
given rise to the clashes between teach- 
ers and school boards is of the character 
described is equally evident; and the 
same is true of subjects far less charged 
with the passions of the day than is that 
of Bolshevism or the Bolshevist régime 
in Russia. If it be regarded as incum- 
bent on the schools to provide a chil- 
dren’s forum for the debating of “the 
controversial questions which naturally 
arise” in classes in current events, then, 
to be sure, the merits of the Bolshevist 
theory and the facts of Bolshevist prac- 
tice must unquestionably be brought up 
for discussion at this time; but so must 
the question of single tax or of free 
silver when that is in the limelight. But 
neither on Bolshevism, nor on free sil- 
ver, nor on the single tax, can the pupil 
do any thinking of his own except in the 
most superficial way; and to demand of 
the teacher that he be both competent 
and neutral is to demand an impossi- 
bility. It is true that, without being 
neutral, he might be impartial in his 
exposition and his criticisms; but this, 
while not so utterly impossible as the re- 
quirement of neutrality, assumes the 
possession of qualities far beyond those 
to be expected in any large body of men 
or women. In exceptional instances a 
little good may come of the thing; but 
even then only a little, because, grant- 
ing that the teacher is all that can be 
imagined, there remains the enormous 
discrepancy between the profound diffi- 
culties of the subject and the limited 
capacities of the child. 

The wise course, the only sensible 
course, is to avoid all subjects of this kind 
—a kind which it is difficult, perhaps, 
to define but which it is necessary to 
recognize. A cowardly course, our radi- 
cal friends will say; and it would be 
idle to quote, for them, so old-fashioned 
a maxim as that discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valor. If to be open-minded 
is the one aim of life, and the pursuit of 
that aim is the indefeasible demand of 
education from the earliest age, then 
they are right in throwing down all bars 
and taking all consequences. But ap- 
parently they, too, have a certain amount 
of discretion. For we have not observed 
that any of them demand for the chil- 


dren more than the barest modicum of 
their just dues. Surely if it is a natural 
right of the children to be put into a 
position to judge of the questions that 
are shaking the world, much more is nec- 
cessary for the satisfaction of that right 
than the answering of a question or two 
which chance may bring before them. 
The mere assertion of the abstract rights 
of the children may be very interesting 
to our little groups of serious thinkers, 
but it does not do much for the children 
themselves. If our radical friends had 
the courage of their convictions they 
would insist that the children have a 
solid loaf of “new thought” instead of 
being put off with a few stray crumbs. 


Court-Martial Reform 


HERE is a sharp and perfectly hon- 
est difference of opinion in army cir- 

cles as to the need of reforming the 
court-martial system. Col. Wigmore, 
with, we imagine, a strong majority of 
the regular officers, believes the code is 
good, but has been badly administered. 
Col. Ansell, with a considerable follow- 
ing among the reserve officers, believes 
the code is thoroughly bad and should 
be radically revised. In this view he has 
won the weighty support of Senator 
Chamberlain, who has sponsored a bill 
introducing the novelty that enlisted men 
may sit on court-martial boards. We 
have a modification of the jury system 
filtering into military laws. This bill, 
which is drawn by Col. Ansell, carries 
the weight of his indignation against 
gross miscarriages of justice. As head 
of the Army Clemency Board, he has 
seen remission, complete or partial, of 
nine-tenths of the sentences reviewed, 
in all nearly 3,000 cases. Sentences 
averaging seven years and six months 
of imprisonment have been reduced by 
the Clemency Board to an average of 
one year and eight months. Such facts 
speak their own story, and it is with 
the weight of complete knowledge of a 
shocking situation that the Ansell- 
Chamberlain bill comes before Congress. 
The abuse of court-martial powers has 
been so glaring that there is danger of 
treating the situation hurriedly. It is 
really not quite easy to locate the fault. 
That it lies with the court-martial sys- 
tem itself is by no means to be taken for 
granted. Let us recall that the code of 
court martial was very carefully over- 
hauled as recently as 1917. The revision 
retained the principles which had held 
for over a century, and which had gen- 
erally worked for justice and discipline. 
It is worth noting, too, that the Navy 
Code is virtually identical with that of 
the Army, and it has worked admirably 
during the war. Nobody is reducing 
the Navy sentences by eighty per cent, 


and nobody is suggesting that the pec- 
cant “gob” ordinarily got less than jus- 
tice from his officers sitting as court- 
martial. Again the action of the Army 
Clemency Board is not to be viewed 
mathematically. It doesn’t follow be- 
cause a deserter’s sentence may be right- 
fully reduced to two years in time of 
peace that he was wrongfully sentenced 
to seven years in time of war. There 
have been grievous miscarriages of jus- 
tice in the Army, but the case is not so 
black as it looks on the face of the rec- 
ords of the Clemency Board. 

The fact seems to be that a good code 
was badly administered by anxious and 
inexperienced officers. For the humblest 
private the present code provides the 
amplest safeguards. But these depend 
on acommander who knows when a court- 
martial is necessary, and on a judge ad- 
vocate and counsel who know the laws of 
evidence. Let us suppose that all the 
police justices and judges of the criminal 
courts in New York were suddenly re- 
placed by laymen, while the lawyers were 
substituted by engineers and bank clerks. 
Suppose this improvised judicial organi- 
zation had to cope with an epidemic of 
crime. What would happen? Precisely 
what happened in the Army. Thousands 
of ordinary police court cases would go 
to the criminal courts, defendants would 
be browbeaten, juries would be improp- 
erly charged, and the general confusion 
and excitement would express itself in 
maximum sentences. This is just about 
what happened in the Army. 

A worried and inexperienced captain 
draws court-martial charges for insub- 
ordination, having duly consulted first 
his nerves and next his manual. The 
case is one that an experienced company 
commander would settle in the company. 
But the new officer has a dozen such 
cases in sight and fears his authority is 
crumbling. He has probably threatened 
the offender with court martial. To fail 
to sustain the captain is awkward. 
Meantime Private McCarthy, Einstein, 
or Brioschi fully expresses his opinion 
of his captain and of the court-martial 
code in the company street. New speci- 
fications are added to the old “In that 
Private X did,” etc. What was at most 
a case for summary court martial with 
its strictly limited sentences— a police- 
court case—has become matter for the 
highest military court, a general court 
martial. The G. C. M. itself is run in 
a slovenly fashion by young officers who 
have been wrestling with the manual. A 
green judge advocate with well-meaning 
ignorance overbears and irritates the 
prisoner, who makes a deplorable impres- 
sion on a nervous court. The case is 
clearly one of the gravest army offence, 
insubordination. Since it is war time 


the power of the G. C. M. is unlimited. 
Private X gets seven years at hard labor 
in military penitentiary with a pros- 
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pective dishonorable discharge. This is 
about the picture that a discerning mind 
will draw of the actual happenings. 

It is clear that about ten times too 
many General Courts Martial were or- 
dered in the Army. Under normal con- 
ditions, an enlisted man rarely comes be- 
fore this highest tribunal. Even of the 
most serious offences the great majority 
never get beyond special court martial, 
with sentences strictly limited. The 
great run of exceptional offences are 
normally handled by summary court 
martial, consisting of a single officer 
with powers approximating those of a 
police judge. Ordinary breaches of dis- 
cipline should be settled within the com- 
pany. A capable officer very rarely needs 
to have recourse to court martial of any 
sort. He knows how to handle even the 
worst men. Such knowledge can be got 
only through experience, and can not be 
got ina hurry. The lamentable working 
of the Army court-martial system was 
merely a feature of our general unpre- 
paredness. Whoever was responsible for 
neglecting to put our military house in 
order in the early years of the great 
war is quite directly answerable for the 
court-martial mess. 

The defect was not of methods but 
of men. The same code that worked 
miserably in the Army worked satisfac- 
torily in the Navy. The Navy had a 
smaller percentage of raw officers, a 
greater initial advantage in the morale 
of the enlisted force, and an easier situa- 
tion because it comprised no conscripts. 
Relatively few General Courts Martial 
were ordered, and their verdicts, by and 
large, will stand. With the same per- 
sons executing it, the proposed new code 
would work just as badly as the code of 
1917. Indeed it would presumably work 
far worse. The delays interposed for 
the protection of the enlisted man would 
affect the exemplary swiftness of mili- 
tary punishment most disastrously, while 
not affording much real safeguard to 
the enlisted man. If he ultimately falls 
into the hands of an inexperienced coun- 
sel, of a judge advocate ignorant of his 
duties and limitations, and a court 
equally unacquainted with the code and 
with the common sense of Army dis- 
cipline, then that private is in his own 
language ‘‘out of luck.” It won’t much 
help matters for him that he comes more 
gradually to his ill luck, and that he 
finally is judged by his peers. 

An equally serious defect of the 
Chamberlain bill is that the idea of judg- 
ment by one’s peers is wholly subversive 
of real military discipline. The relation 
of officer to private is, in the nature of 
the case, paternal; no really democratic 
relation between the two is conceivable. 
A good officer is a reémbodiment of the 
patriarch of old,—commander, counselor, 
judge. No army morale is possible ex- 
cept in the confidence that the officer in 


or out of court martial means to do jus- 
tice to the private and generally does 
it. To include privates on the boards 
of General Courts Martial would impair 
the authority of all officers and go far to 
undermine discipline. 

We can only conclude that Col. An- 
sell, whose ability and good faith in this 
matter are beyond cavil, has never seen 
the present court-martial system in or- 
derly execution by a proper personnel. 
His notion that the court-martial code 
can be made “fool proof” is more hope- 
ful than convincing. Normally no officer 
who has not had years of personal com- 
mand should be ordered to sit on a court 
martial. This is the prime essential, 
but it can’t be written into any code. 
Chagrin at the unhappy working of the 
Army courts will be tempered for veteran 
officers by wonder and delight that the 
situation is no worse. What actually 
happened, we believe, would have hap- 
pened under whatever system. The 
remedy is not new codes, but more ex- 
perienced officers. 


Homer on an S. P. 


T was evening mess on Scout Patrol 

X. The captain and the junior watch 
officer were facing each other across an 
unsteady table, while Paul, the Greek 
mess-boy, balanced cautiously near the 
companion way. There was a broken 
sea running with dashes of November 
drizzle, as the little ship wallowed up and 
down her patrol station off Sandy Hook. 
The captain was rubicund, genial, and 
about fifty. Tropical fever had early 
taken his top hair. The newest ensign 
was of similar port and age. His top 
hair had yielded more gradually to 
studies in comparative literature. For 
forty years the captain had dealt with 
all manner of men and craft in all 
climes, and for nearly as long the en- 
sign had dealt with books. It was one 
of those unusual and profitable associa- 
tions which the “Trick Navy” furnished 
in abundance. By contrast with the 
nastiness outside, the talk had worked 
over to the smiling Mediterranean. The 
ensign had inquired as to the feasibility 
of amateur yachting in the Ionian and 
Aegean seas. “There was nothing to it,” 
said the captain. “There were plenty of 
fine harbors, for example, Ithaca.” 
“Where Ulysses lived,” ventured the en- 
sign. “Odysseus,” corrected the cap- 
tain. 

Concerning Odysseus the captain had 
heard from a Greek foremasthand, at 
Ithaca, and particularly concerning his 
tragic death. “I always supposed that 
was uncertain,” said the former delver 
in comparative literature. “It was this 
way,” said the captain, “Odysseus was 
long wandering on the sea, when at last 
his son—(‘Telemachus,’ prompted the 


ensign)—Yes, Telemachus began hunt- 
ing for him through the Levant. At 
length Telemachus reached Egypt, where 
there was civil war in which he took 
sides. In a great battle he drew his 
bow against the bravest chief in the 
enemy ranks, who was clad in golden 
armor. The arrow pierced the golden 
armor from front to back, and when 
Telemachus raised the helmet he saw 
the face of his father.” The mess boy’s 
eyes brightened as the tale was told, 
and the ensign asked, “Paul, was it so 
Odysseus died?” Paul, in the captain’s 
presence, was respectfully non-commit- 
tal. There were other stories, he inti- 
mated. Had he heard anything like 
this? and the ensign told the familiar 
stern story of Dante and Tennyson— 
how Ulysses chafed at the dulness of 
Ithaca, set sail with his old shipmates 
for a marvellous mountain in the un- 
known south, and perished in the mad 
adventure. Yes, Paul had heard it at 
school. 

He knew also of another hero named 
Achilléus. Encouraged by the captain, 
Paul took up the Homeric theme, in a 
mixture of excellent school English and 
New Yorkese: “Achilléus was very 
brave, but must die young, so his mother 
sent him to live with some ‘goils’ who 
were daughters of a king. Then the 
Greeks were going to fight Troy. They 
knew Achilléus was brave, and wanted 
him, so they sent a peddler, a very sly 
man, to find Achilléus among the goils. 
First the peddler he showed shirtwaists 
and ribbons in a box. The goils jumped 
at the box; but Achilléus, he paid no at- 
tention. Then the peddler opened another 
box. In it there was a gun, with am- 
munition. Achilléus he grabbed it. So 
they knew it was he and took him to 
Troy, where he was killed. The sly ped- 
dler was Odysseus.” 

It was time for the junior watch officer 
to take the bridge. As he slipped into 
his slicker, it occurred to him that his 
books were much more alive than he had 
supposed. The story of Odysseus’ death 
which the captain had from a Greek 
foremasthand at Ithaca, was the same 
that Guido delle Colonne, judge of Mes- 
sina, had picked up somewhere about the 
year 1280 and put into his famous His- 
tory of the Destruction of Troy. Where 
Dante got the rival story of the mad 
dash for the South Pole, is uncertain. 
At least the splendid tale was alive, not 
as comparative literature, but among 
Greek schoolboys and volunteer mess at- 
tendants. Through the whole conference 
had run a thin but unmistakable strain 
of old Homer himself. As the junior 
watch officer hauled himself up the com- 
panion way to face two more hours of 
blinding drizzle and menacing fog horns, 
it cheered him to reflect that after all 
the classics are less dead than they are 
reputed to be. 
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Omsk and Washington 


AD there been a political seismo- 

graph -in Washington, it would have 
recorded some noteworthy rumblings in 
Siberia the week before last; possibly 
they were recorded and filed for refer- 
ence. In any case the public press has 
taken little notice of them. 

On May 17, the Associated Press tele- 
graphed that Mr. Ivan Sukin, Acting 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, had re- 
quested Major-General Graves, the 
American commander in Siberia, not to 
send any troops further into the interior, 
and indicated that the object of the re- 
quest was to avoid jeopardizing the ex- 
isting friendly relations with America, 
which, in view of the American Govern- 
ment’s undefined stand on Bolshevism, 
might otherwise be threatened. 

In the words of Minister Sukin, “The 
attitude of the Washington Government 
is being used by certain political groups 
to create disorder among the Russian 
people and thus weaken the Government. 
Up to this time the results of such 
efforts have been confined to the Far 
East and constitute an entirely local 
situation, which, much as we deplore it, 
we can not help. We did not wish the 
contagion to spread nearer the seat of 
the Government and therefore made the 
request. It ought to be said once more 
that every Russian is concerning him- 
self with the question of the attitude of 
Americans towards Bolshevism, and it is 
the democratic element of the people 
here that is opposed to the troops ad- 
vancing further.” 

And then Minister Sukin added a 
somewhat cryptic remark to the effect 
that a certain government was seeking 
to convince the Russians that Great 
Britain and the United States were so 
under the influence of Bolshevism that 
the wisest course for the Omsk Govern- 
ment would be to ally itself with an im- 
perialistic nation, “which stands rock- 
like against Bolshevism.” He further 
declared that his Government was not 
influenced by this, in view of the con- 
tinued assurances of sympathy and sup- 
port from France and Great Britain. 

It is quite possible that Minister 
Sukin was not quoted quite correctly, 
and the word “imperialistic,” in the 
scarcely veiled reference to Japan, is evi- 
dently a misquotation or a mistransla- 
tion, but the purport of the announce- 
ment is unmistakable. Mr. Sukin is an 
able and clever man and does not use his 
words lightly. The correspondent states 
that the request was made in the most 
friendly terms, but the fact that such a 
request was made indicates the con- 
fidence which the Omsk Government 
feels in its own stability, and it also re- 
flects the strong feeling of the mass of 
Russians who are behind it. 


There is no doubt that the feeling 
against America among Russians has 
developed rapidly and that the tradi- 
tional Russian-American friendship is 
gravely threatened. It is not a matter 
to be regarded carelessly, for its bear- 
ing both upon the mutual economic re- 
lations of the two countries and upon 
international relations generally can 
scarcely be overestimated. The first in- 
stinctive feeling is that Russia is a long 
way off and how Russians feel towards 
us matters little. The second reaction 
is that the Russians are to blame. But 
is this true? Is it not wise to hold up 
the mirror and see if the fault does not 
lie largely on our side? 

We have had no Russian policy, or, if 
we have had one, no one has been able 
to discover it. Last summer we made a 
gesture as if to send to Russia an eco- 
nomic mission. Hosts of Americans 


sought to be appointed on it, but no one 


ever was. We wafted many kind words 
across to Russia. The treatment ac- 
corded to Russia was to be the acid test. 
Heaven save us from that test! We 
said that we “would stand by Russia,” 
and we are still standing. 

Finally we were shamed into action. 
The Czechoslovaks were carrying on one 
of the most gallant struggles of the war, 
fighting against our German enemies 
and resisting the treacherous attempt 
of the German-inspired and German-di- 
rected Bolsheviks to exterminate them, 
after they had been solemnly guaranteed 
safe transport across Siberia. Fifteen 
thousand had succeeded in reaching 
Viadivostok, but armed German and 
Hungarian prisoners-of-war held the 
line from Irkutsk to the Manchurian 
frontier, and the remaining forty thou- 
sand were cut off. Then we sent some 
nine thousand troops to Vladivostok to 
guard the rear of the Czechoslovaks! 
As if to shame our dilatory efforts, the 
Czechoslovaks, by their heroic efforts 
saved themselves. 

But they did more than this. They 
gave the terrorized population of Siberia 
the opportunity to throw off the hated 
Bolshevik yoke and to make patriotic 
plans for the recovery and restoration of 
their country. The difficulties were 
enormous. Out of local provisional 
governments was evolved a central au- 
thority, which after many vicissitudes 
took the form of the present Omsk Gov- 
ernment. For a time they held the line 
of the Volga against the German-led 
forces. A little timely aid, even of rifles, 
clothing, and medical supplies, would have 
saved the situation there, but we stood 
in the way. At least a million lives 
would have been spared and untold suf- 
fering averted. But instead of giving 
assistance where it was so much needed 


we let our enemies, Lenin and Trotsky, 
work their will on our loyal allies with- 
out interference. 

Meanwhile, our American troops re- 
mained snugly in Vladivostok, and Rus- 
sians, seeing that all the work and all 
the danger were reserved for the worn- 
out Czechoslovaks and a handful of Brit- 
ish and French, were forced to the con- 
clusion that our only object in sending 
troops was to guard the great stores at 
Vladivostok, in which we had a financial 
interest. Also, we seemed several times 
on the point of recognizing the Soviet 
Government, an attitude which hampered 
the efforts of the patriots at Omsk to 
bring order out of chaos. Had we defi- 
nitely set out to harass Russia, we could 
not have pursued a more consistent 
course. To cap the climax the Prinkipo 
Conference was proposed, apparently at 
the suggestion of George D. Herron. 
This was an insult that no loyal Russian 
will soon forget or forgive. 

When we finally sent troops to Vladi- 
vostok, it was only after protracted ne- 
gotiations with the Japanese. To the 
onlooker, and especially to the Russian 
onlooker, it was very evident that we 
distrusted the Japanese and that, 
whether this distrust was justified or 
not, we played the diplomatic game in 
a way which could only injure the Rus- 
sians without benefiting ourselves. As 
Japan was not interested in seeing a 
strong government set up in Siberia, at 
least not until she should have acquired 
economic control over the region east of 
Lake Baikal, she made use of her oc- 
cupation of the railroad and of the bands 
of Semenov and Kalmykov to hamper 
the efforts of the government at Omsk. 
Still it struggled on, hoping against hope 
that the eyes of the Allies and America 
would be opened before the cause was 
lost. 

In the meanwhile, one of the leading 
men of Russia, a powerful personality, 
had escaped from Bolshevik Russia by 
way of Baku and Persia. He was the 
bearer of a reasoned project from four 
great generals of Russia, true patriots, 
devoted to their native land. Foch, 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George, all approved 
the programme, subject to the accept- 
ance of President Wilson. It was sim- 
ple and practical, and did not involve 
the sending of a single soldier to Russia. 
But he was unable to see the President. 
So he went on to Siberia and let the au- 
thorities at Omsk know that they had 
nothing to expect from America, and 
that their only hope in their extremity 
was to make the best terms they could 
with Japan, and pay the price. We do 
not know what the price was, but no Rus- 
sian begrudges it. Immediately the road 
was opened and supplies began to go 
through. Semenov and Kalmykov were 
called off, and Admiral Kolchak was free 
to undertake his western campaign, 
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which has progressed so brilliantly. 

But all this has resulted in an intense 
feeling of bitterness towards America. 
After having led the Russians to expect 
much, we abandoned them. They felt 
that as allies they were entitled to sym- 
pathy and assistance in their efforts to 
restore Russia, and they saw us flirting 
with the alien Bolsheviks, who were 
coéperating with the Germans in reduc- 
ing their beloved country to ruin and 
chaos. To-day they have surmounted 
many of their greatest obstacles and 
their way lies clear before them. They feel 
their strength and they know that noth- 
ing can stop Russia from again becoming 
a great nation, perhaps the most power- 
ful in Europe. They treasure up noth- 
ing against Japan, even though the bar- 
gain was a hard one, for Japan never 
professed any lofty altruistic sentiments 
towards them. But from America they 
expected much, and were sorely disap- 
pointed. 

It is high time that we adopted a defi- 
nite policy towards Russia, based upon 
the plain facts of the situation. We 
can not afford to lose the friendship of 
the Russian people, nor is it wise to 
leave them xenophobe, or in the hands of 
Germans. A start has been made by 
Senator King, who introduced a resolu- 
tion calling for the recognition of the 
Omsk Government. If this is followed 
by a generous participation of American 
capital and brains in the tasks of Rus- 
sian reconstruction, a participation mu- 
tually advantageous, we may be able to 
save intact the threatened bond of Rus- 
sian-American friendship. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 


An Executive Budget 


EOPLE in this country are not gen- 

erally aware of the confusion that 
results, on the one hand, from too much 
separation of executive and legislative 
functions under our Constitution, and, 
on the other hand, from too little recog- 
nition of this separation by Congress. 
For example, nearly every appropriation 
bill specifies to the last detail where and 
how the work shall be done, and the 
money expended; sites for new buildings, 
to take one instance, being selected by 
the dictates of some Congressman or 
Senator who has been able to bring polit- 
ical pressure to bear. The design and 
materials to be used, the number and 
salary of clerks and assistants are usu- 
ally specified in the bill. In other words, 
the executive department, whose officers 
have studied the problem and who are 
responsible for making.sthe necessary 
contracts and for seeing chat the work is 
properly done, are so restricted by the 
terms of the appropriation bills that all 
initiative and incentive to save is dead- 
ened. 


Retrenchment is possible by first as- 
certaining from accurate estimates the 
amount of the annual revenues and ex- 
penditures. The responsibility for ob- 
taining such estimates rests solely on the 
officer exercising executive power—the 
President. But to raise and spend some 
three billion dollars a year should require 
a large amount of careful, precise calcu- 
lation. The President personally can not 
attend to it. He must therefore dele- 
gate the work. This raises the first 
question for consideration—to whom 
shall he delegate the work of preparing 
annual, accurate estimates of the rev- 
enue and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment? 

The bulk of our national expenditures 
goes to pay for the light, heat, repairs, 
clerical help, salaries and incidentals 
connected with administering the regu- 
lar current business of the Government. 
These matters are purely administrative 
in nature, and have nothing in them 
that is inherently political. All the rest 
of our national expenditures, such as ap- 
propriations for maintaining the army, 
building of vessels for the navy, the 
maintenance of labor exchanges, or the 
purchase of wheat from the farmers, in- 
volve political issues. In the first in- 
stance, it is the function of the Presi- 
dent, under the Constitution, to define 
the political policy involved in such ex- 
penditures. The task of incorporating 
such expenditures in the Budget, how- 
ever, calls for no political affiliation. The 
President should, therefore, delegate the 
work of preparing the annual estimates, 
and all deficiency and supplementary 
estimates, to a permanent, non-partisan 
staff, or board, of able and courageous 
men. 

Retrenchment is based first on knowl- 
edge of the facts: knowledge of the facts 
can come only through proper system; 
and the first step in such system is the 
creation by Congress of a Budget Staff, 
or board, to enable the President to ful- 
fill his Constitutional obligations. 

The next step in a scientific Budget 
System requires a changed conception 
of the functions of Congress in regard 
to financial matters, and the adoption of 
the necessary changes in its rules of 
procedure. Congress has no authority 
under the Constitution to exercise execu- 
tive power. If the President presents a 
consolidated Budget of the financial oper- 
ations for the next fiscal year, Congress 
should consider it as a whole. If prop- 
erly prepared, every item of revenue and 
expenditure will have been carefully con- 
sidered, and each inserted in relation to 
the document as a whole. For Congress 
properly to fulfill its functions as critic, 
it must ultimately consider the Presi- 
dent’s Budget as a whole. Whether the 
various committees first consider the 
portion of the Budget in which they are 
particularly interested, or whether the 


Budget be considered by one or two 
committees, in place of the fourteen now 
in the House and the fifteen in the Sen- 
ate, is of little moment so long as the 
whole Budget is before Congress at the 
time revenue and appropriation bills are 
voted upon. 

The practice in Congress of initiating 
appropriation bills, without reference to 
the plans and desires of the administra- 
tion, is practically a usurpation of the 
executive power of the President. Con- 
gress must say Yea or Nay to what the 
administration has suggested in the 
Budget as the governmental policy; but 
no money bill should be introduced until 
after the Budget has been passed, and 
then only as a single and definite item. 
In no other way can the people know 
whether the responsibility for extrava- 
gance is chargeable to the President or 
to Congress. 

What then are the functions of Con- 
gress in financial matters? They are, 
first, to determine the question whether 
Congress finds itself in agreement with 
the. public policy expressed in the items 
contained in the Budget. Congress 
should then satisfy itself on the propri- 
ety and necessity of the details contained 
im the estimates. It should then weigh 
the reports of its committees on the 
Budget with the Budget itself, and after 
such deliberation pass the revenue and 
appropriation bills. If the Budget omits 
anything Congress considers necessary, 
the matter should be taken up with the 
proper executive department. If the 
President will not insert such an item 
in a supplementary Budget, Congress 
should vote on the question in the form 
of a single bill. 

After the revenue and appropriation 
bills are passed, the third step in a 
Budget System, and one of the most im- 
portant, is yet to be made. Congress 
must follow the expenditures of public 
money by the Administration. There 
are eleven committees on expenditures 
now in the House, one for each of the 
main departments. These committees, 
at present, do practically nothing, save 
in a case of open departmental scandal. 
They should either be consolidated, or 
the committees on accounts and on audit 
should be strengthened, so that Con- 
gress may have a comprehensive an- 
nual statement showing how the Admin- 
istration has expended the money that 
has been granted. 

Nothing less than these three steps 
in a complete Budget System can bring 
about retrenchment or economy in our 
national Government. Possibly the three 
steps will not be taken at one time. But 
some day, when there has been more re- 
flection upon diminishing incomes and 
increasing taxes, Congress will adopt 
them and will thus instal sound financial 
methods. 


JOHN T. PRATT 
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Walt Whitman 


ALT Whitman, born in 1819, dying 
in 1892, might be said to have 
glided, almost sidled, through life but 
for two marked events that gave feature 
and color to his days. One of these was 
his service for twenty months as volun- 
teer nurse in Washington during the 
last half of the Civil War. The other 
was the publication, in 1855, of ‘‘Leaves 
of Grass,” to the horror of one class, the 
mirth of a second, and the rapture of a 
third—a book of which it may be sum- 
marily declared that neither horror, 
mirth, nor rapture is the clue to the un- 
ravelment of its perplexities. For the 
rest, Whitman’s life was unbraced, but 
not unbridled, shifting rather than shift- 
less, always poor, somewhat idle, fearless 
yet pacific, slipshod but respectable, avid 
of contacts, but averse to ties, shelving 
responsibility, eschewing marriage. His 
cleanliness was Dutch; his soberness was 
Quaker-like. 

In ethics, take him in the mass, he was 
—ordinary. He was not a very good man. 
He was not a bad man. He was kindly 
and unscrupulous. His vanity was res- 
tive and impericus, and he could stoop 
to meanness in its service. The pleasant- 
est things in him, with a single excep- 
tion, were not high. One very likable 
trait was an aptitude for quiet and 
effortless pleasure, a plant-like gift for 
the leisurely extraction of the syrups 
out of familiar and neighborly things, 
features of landscape, labors and sports, 
animals, and common men and women. 
He liked his kind as other men like dogs 
and horses. Their savor and nearness 
was refreshing to him. Affections of 
this sort are naturally comprehensive, 
and the comprehensive is the indiscrimi- 
nate. Whitman stroked the race. He 
liked anybody, with stress on the “any” 
and stress on the “body.” In his 508 
pages of verse hardly a proper name oc- 
curs, except two or three of firmamental 
compass like Washington and Lincoln. 
Altogether the only best thing in him, 
and the only spiritual trait that he pos- 
sessed, was an exalted moral courage an- 
swering to a high mental independence. 
In that particular he touched greatness. 

Whitman’s vogue among English nota- 
bilities, of which his American fame 
was partly the rebound, had roots in the 
expectations which Englishmen had 
formed of our country. They had been 
disappointed in America. They had 
looked to America for sensations, and 
America had responded with proprieties. 
This defeat of expectation arose, as I 
think, out of a rather foolish and need- 
less confusion between America as land 
and America as people. To suppose that 
an old people in a new land would pro- 
duce a literature moulded on its oceans 
and mountain-chains was about as sensi- 


ble as to imagine that a pigeon which 
had moved into an empty hawk’s nest 
would lay hawk’s eggs. Rational or not, 
the expectation was there, and Whitman, 
rather perhaps as the pledge and symp- 
tom of its fulfillment than as the fulfill- 
ment itself, became the object of admir- 
ing interest to men like Dowden, Steven- 
son, and Symonds. 

The poet in Whitman naturally first 
attracts us, and the first point of inter- 
est in the poetry is its extraordinary 
vehicle. After a recent and prolonged 
exposure to its seductions, I avow my- 
self unseduced. To me it is a vehicle 
without springs. I admit its possession 
of runners, but runners are quite as 
prone to grate on sand as to glide 
on snow, and a tendency to run into 
sand impresses me as a main char- 
acteristic of the Whitman sledge. Here 
is a chance line, the first line my eye 
fell on in opening the book: “The real 
or fancied indifference of some man or 
woman I love.” The reader can quote 
better lines, and so can I. I can quote 
good lines. “Deep in the forest, in the 
piney woods, turpentine and tar drop- 
ping from the incisions in the trees.” 
The trouble is that we have no securi- 
ties; we have none, because Whitman 
has none. I think his vehicle bears no 
comparison in grace or sensitiveness 
with the unrhymed verse of Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer or of Miss Hilda Doo- 
little, or with the polyphonic prose of 
Miss Amy Lowell’s “Can Grande’s Cas- 
tle.” No doubt he blazed a trail, but 
that trail has not yet led us to the 
Sierras or the Rockies. 

I face with perfect tranquillity the 
many solecisms of Whitman; they are, 
so to speak, in the pact. Grammar in 
Whitman would have been meretricious. 
I find it harder to excuse the use of 
“trottoirs” for “sidewalks” or “libertad” 
for “liberty.” I do not think a man who 


says “duds” for clothes should say 
“éléves” for “pupils.” That is not in 
the pact. It is difficult to respect a man 


to whom the admiration of the people 
who consume these elegancies was valu- 
able. But let us not hasten to condemn; 
Whitman can not be measured by par- 
ticulars. 

Was Whitman, finally, a poet? To this 
let me give at once the partial reply that 
his possession of what may be called the 
poetic throb is undeniable. He is a poet 
when he speaks of the “slumbering and 
liquid trees,” of the “‘tender and grow- 
ing Night,” of a “gray, discouraged 
sky,” of the “crooked, inviting fingers” 
of the sea, of “lilac blooming perennial, 
and drooping star in the west,” of 
“words loosed to the eddies of the wind.” 

These phrases are unmistakably poetic. 
Are they the cry of untutored nature? 


John Burroughs, for whom Whitman is 
superhuman, remarks that “in his poetry 
he seems as untouched by our modern 
sophistications and the over-refinements 
of modern culture as any of the Biblical 
writers.” I open the text at random, 
and my eye is caught by the phrase, 
“far-swooping elbowed Earth.” Now 
the authors of Genesis and Matthew do 
not talk about the “far-swooping el- 
bowed Earth.” That is a studious, even 
a studied, phrase. The famous and de- 
servedly famous “I loaf and invite my 
Soul” is another example of this far- 
sought and adeptly found combination. 
The “barbaric yawp” is very fine, but 
the born yawper would never have de- 
fined himself with so imaginative and 
felicitous an exactness. So far as mere 
language goes, Wkitman may blunder 
like a backwoodsman, but he succeeds 
like a virtuoso. 

Whitman, being uncritical, could not 
tell his successes from his blunders, and 
as he has the diabolic gift of destroying 
the faculty of criticism in all who ap- 
proach him, admirers and enemies alike, 
he is indiscriminately praised. The 
“vitreous pour of the full moon just 
tinged with blue” has been lauded to 
the empyrean, but I confess that to 
“vitreous pours” my mind is water- 
tight. Even in his veritable sublimities 
he is slipshod, as in the moving line, 
“Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and 
rowing like cheerful boatmen,” where a 
ferryman, in his narrow and self-repeat- 
ing course, is a most inapt symbol for 
the limitless scope and unbroken con- 
tinuity of a cycle. 

In my examples of poetical quality I 
have quoted only phrases. Speaking 
broadly, there is nothing else to quote. 
Poetry in Whitman is granular, not to 
say atomic. He was a carpenter by an- 
cestry and intermittent practice, but I 
doubt if history can show another man 
of letters so destitute of joinery in the 
literary sense. He can not dramatize; 
he can hardly narrate. He can put the 
right touches in, but he can not keep the 
wrong touches out; he builds and un- 
builds in the same breath. I shall be 
reminded of “My Captain,” but “My 
Captain,” which is so unlike Whitman’s 
other poems that its beauty is almost an 
indictment of the rest, is rather picture 
than narrative, and is seamed with flaws 
forgivable only to its true tenderness 
and high solemnity. When we reach the 
word “object” in the last stanza, “From 
fearful trip, the victor ship, comes in 
with object won,” the poem seems only 
just saved from the fate of its hero, that 
of downfall in victory. ‘“Drum-Taps” 
consists of taps—mere taps. 

This point for me is crucial. Whit- 
man felt like a poet. But the mere depo- 
sition of feeling will not make poems. 
Poems are fabrics; the poet is a fash- 
ioner or maker. Verse is not the out- 
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come of mere spontaneities any more 
than of mere restraints; it is the out- 
come of the equipoise between restraints 
and spontaneities. It is a mistake to 
suppose that delicate and refined effects, 
like invalids, require care, whereas bold 
and rough effects, like athletes, may be 
left to the exercise of their pleasure. 
Football men, in fact, are watched like 
invalids in the period of training; and 
bold and rough effects must be guarded 
by care and vigilance from the intrusion 
of alien and thwarting forces. Whit- 
man could not sustain himself, maintain 
the pace, even in ruggedness or inso- 
lence. 

One last remark may close this topic. 
Whitman loved words, gloated on them, 
fondled them in the very act of utter- 
ance. Nevertheless, he aspired to write, 
in some unfathomed way, not words, but 
objects. In genuine writing the object 
should walk into the reader’s mind. 
The view has its kernel of truth, but 
Whitman hardly penetrated to the 
kernel. He sought to impart to words 
the robustness of things by delivering 
them like things in crates or panniers. 
Piles of words, he hoped, might produce 
the effect of piles of objects. I need 
hardly comment on the success of the 
undertaking. 

Summing up results in the dictum that 
Whitman was poetic, but not a poet, I 
pass now to a brief survey of his mes- 
sage. His teachings may be presented 
under three heads: the equations, the 
optimisms, and the selfhoods. The equa- 
tions run about as follows: 

One man is as good as another. “In 
all people I see myself—none more, and 
not one a barley corn less.” 

Woman is as good as man. 

The Now is as good as anything in the 
Future or the Past. 

The lower forms of existence are as 
good as the higher forms. The grain of 
sand is as perfect as the egg of the 
wren. 

The body is as good as the soul. “I 
have said that the Soul is not more than 
the body, and I have said that the body 
is not more than the Soul.” 

(“Soul” capitalized, “body” not, in the 
affirmation of equality.) 

One part of the body is as good as 
another. This belief has pungent se- 
quels. 

Man is as good as God. “Nothing, 
not God, is greater to one than one’s 
self is.” 

The bad is as good as the good. I 
quote word for word: “What is called 
good is perfect, and what is called bad 
is just as perfect.” 

Satan is as good as God. This is in- 
cidental, but explicit. In “Chanting the 
Square Deific,” Satan is added to the 
triune God of Christianity, making the 
Trinity quadrangular. The experiment 
of reforming the criminal by adding him 


to the police force is tried for the first 
time in orthodox theology. 

After all this, why not rescind inequal- 
ity from the bottom up, and proclaim 
difference to be imaginary? I feel that 
Whitman benefits mankind in these alle- 
gations no less and no more than King 
George V would benefit England if he 
raised all his subjects to the peerage. 
The point of view from which dicta of 
this sort are—let us not say demon- 
strable—but even imaginable is purely 
speculative. Are the bad and good 
alike? From the top of Everest or 
Cheops, possibly yes. At the base of 
Everest or Cheops, no. Did Whitman 
find one cook or one physician or one 
critic as good as another? 

The optimisms are fewer than the 
equations, but even more important. I 
quote: “There is no imperfection in 
male or female, or in the earth, or in the 
present—and can be none in the future.” 
Again: “Each moment, and whatever 
happens, thrills me with joy.” Again: 
“Every inch of space is a miracle.” He 
tells us that everything is foreseen and 
foreordained to good ends. He is secure 
of immortality. ‘“‘No array of terms 
can say how much I am at peace about 
God and about death.” 

On this doctrine comment must be 
brief. Optimism is respectable in pro- 
portion to the extent of sorrow and evil 
for which it has found harborage and 
warrant in its estimate of man and life. 
To the reasoner the optimism of the 
blood is as worthless as the pessimism 
of the nerves. Neither the pessimism 
of seventy-five nor the optimism of 
seventeen proves much. I might value 
the laugh of a child as a fact, even as 
a symptom, but I should not respect it 
as a critique of the universe. Whit- 
man’s optimisms, which are mostly early, 
before he had learned as nurse and in- 
valid the full poignancies of anguish, 
seem to me the prolongation or repercus- 
sion of the laugh of the child. 

Last of all come the selfhoods. The 
self is divine, its impulses are holy, and 
the rankness of those impulses, being 
merely the excess and projection of its 
quality, is delightful like the rankness of 
the scent of tropical flowers. Roughness, 
fleshliness, turbulence, insolence, disdain 
—these are nothing but the sportiveness 
and agility of its virtue. 

I can sum up the Credo of Whitman 
in a sentence—perfection with selfhood 
as its basis, and equality as the guaran- 
tor of its distribution through time, space, 
humanity, and the unfolding evolution- 
ary types. His historical position may 
be put thus: Emerson gave us the op- 
timisms and the self-reliances, with a 
part at least of the equations; only in 
Emerson they had the sky for a back- 
ground: Whitman put earth for sky. 
The self in Emerson reverences and as- 
pires; the self in Whitman embraces, 


enjoys, extols, its present actuality. 

The success of this gospel, after its 
first hardships, was very great; it suited 
the time. The equations throve in a demo- 
cratic period; the optimisms sunned 
themselves in the removal of religious 
fears and the hope of evolutionary prog- 
ress; the selfhoods came out to bask in 
the relaxing tension of the moral and 
the social law. Its appeal, especially in 
its support of instinct, was strongest to 
the most advanced and delicate minds; 
the apostle of the plain, untutored man 
recruited his following from the intel- 
lectual noblesse. There was reason 
in the paradox. Civilization, in one 
sense, is trestle-work, and, like trestle- 
work, is relatively fragile. In a self- 
conscious age the masters of arts and 
letters have often’ perhaps the feelings 
of a man hanging a picture on tiptoe 
on the uppermost step of a reeling step- 
ladder. A burly fellow, shaking the lad- 
der derisively from the safety of his 
station on the floor, might be envied by 
a picture-hanger with a love of stability 
and a sense of humor. 

Gravitation is finally master even of 
picture-hangers, and literature and phil- 
osophy and religion are largely subject 
to the primal instincts. But literature 
and philosophy and most of all religion 
are scant in the acknowledgment of this 
subjection, because they feel the power 
to be excessive and dangerous, and they 
will not increase the danger by adding 
homage to obedience. Hence the dis- 
comfort of suppression; hence the eager- 
ness for avowal. After enforced silence, 
to say that we want what we want, or 
even to hear it said for us by a braver 
mouth becomes the most sensible of com- 
forts. Whitman did not confute the 
argument for silence; he simply spoke. 
An age morally and mentally overtasked 
drew a long breath. That breath was 
Whitman. What does a good workman 
do who has drawn a long breath? He 
expels the air and resumes his labor. 

Whitman stands for a mode of life. 
A man may serve a state of life or being 
in three ways. He may body it forth; 
that is, he may simply be it, like a child 
orabird. He may draw it like an artist. 
He may uphold it like a teacher. The 
trouble with Whitman is that he has 
done no one of these things sharply. The 
art-method is excluded from the outset; 
there is practically no objective por- 
traiture in Whitman. Exposition might 
have been timely. If Whitman could 
have re-appraised self and sex, giving 
them new places and higher ratings in 
the equipoise of a system which could 
be just and generous to rival values, the 
service to his time would have been 
large. But the words, “system” and 
“equipoise,” in relation to Whitman, are 
diverting. 

There remains the third and final 
option. Does Whitman personify, does 
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he embody, the instincts he upholds? 
That very word, “upholds,” is a partial 
answer to the question. Every child, 
every animal, is a truer incarnation of 
Whitmanism ‘than Whitman himself, be- 
cause it is less self-conscious. The con- 
scious reliance on instinct is the reverse 
of instinctive. Egotism is artless, but 
not the cult of egotism. Part of Whit- 
man’s relation to the instincts may be 
summed up in the phrase that the in- 
stincts are his clients. He can not make 
a plea, but he holds a brief. The final 
outcome is the most curious and non- 
descript mixture of dictum and dithy- 
ramb, lyrism and dogmatism, proclama- 
tion and exclamation, manifesto and 
rhapsody. Either nature or wisdom 
might have served us. Nature is sound, 
if partial; wisdom is catholic, if austere. 
But between nature and wisdom, what 
camp, what halting-place? There is the 
plight, the infirmity, of Whitman; he is 
more than natural, and less than wise. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Correspondence 


*“ThezPsychology of Wood- 
row Wilson’’ 


To the EDITORS OF THE REVIEW: 

Your admirable article, in the issue 
of May 24, on “The Psychology of Wood- 
row Wilson” leads me to say that further 
intensive study of the President’s doc- 
trines is, I think, desirable. The writer 
is inclined to think that some of his 
leading doctrines must encourage polit- 
ical disintegration. I pass the inviting 
inquiry as to whether his views on the 
relations of labor and capital do not 
tend to undermine the present social 
order and our whole industrial system. 
The points of Wilson’s doctrine which 
I have in mind are briefly self-deter- 
minism and internationalism. 

The right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion, stated abstractly and without quali- 
fications, is un-American and tends di- 
rectly to the splitting up of existing 
political units, throughout the world. In 
the American Revolution, the doctrine 
that governments derived their just 
powers from consent of the governed, 
was limited by the circumstances of the 
time so as to mean that the British Par- 
liament might not justly tax the Colo- 
nies, which were denied right of repre- 
sentation in the Parliament. Before 
and during the Civil War self-determina- 
tionism took the form in the State where 
Woodrow Wilson was born, and through- 
out the South, of States rights or State 
sovereignty. The victory of the North 
destroyed the dogma in America. 

In Russia Lenin and Trotsky, prob- 


ably at the instigation of Germany, 
adopted the doctrine in its  broad- 
est form with the result that Russia 
crumbled into fragments almost over- 
night. President Wilson, expressing 
definite sympathies with the Russian 
point of view, also adopted it, apparently 
for two reasons. He wanted, at first, 
to arrange a peace without victory, by 
encouraging Germany to look for peace 
without loss of territory, except Alsace 
and Lorraine, and to restrain the desires 
of the Allies for conquest. He also used 
the doctrine as a war weapon against 
Austria-Hungary, with such success that 
no sooner was the armistice signed than 
the country split up into fragments. 
Unhappily the disintegrating effect of 
self-determinism did not stop here. 
It spread to Korea, India, and Egypt, 
where it caused civil war, and to Ire- 
land where it threatens war. Who can 
be sure that this fire has reached all 
combustible materials? What are the 
limits which can be set to this splitting- 
up process, and when will it stop? 

If the President’s advocacy of self- 
determinism tends to weaken existing 
political units, by encouraging particu- 
larist and separationist movements, his 
internationalism, as set forth in the 
League of Nations constitution, does the 
same thing in a different way. At first 
sight, Article X, with its political and 
territorial guarantees, appears likely to 
stabilize present arrangements, although 
at the expense of involving America in 
disputes all over the world. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Covenant appears to me 
to have a disintegrating and revolution- 
ary effect. If American citizens in some 
foreign country should be subjected to 
political outrage, or American property 
be destroyed or confiscated, through the 
acts or omissions of a foreign govern- 
ment, our recourse would be an applica- 
tion to the council at Geneva. So, too, 
if we desired, after agreeing to a limita- 
tion of armament, to increase it, for the 
purpose even of maintaining domestic 
order, when a general strike threatened 
our security, or when Bolshevism, dan- 
gerously organized, appeared in Amer- 
ica, our only recourse would be an ap- 
peal to the league council. In either of 
these cases, we should be obliged to se- 
cure a unanimous vote in order to have 
our petition granted. Now, it is not in- 
conceivable that at least one vote might 
be cast against us. Japan or Italy might 
for the time being be cherishing a 
grievance against us. Brazil might feel 
a dread of our advance towards the 
south, if the dispute were with Mexico, 
or some Central or South American 
country. But an even greater danger 
would be the pressure which the British 
Labor Party, the French or Italian So- 
cialists, acting upon the suggestion of 
American I. W. W., might bring to bear 
upon the governments of their respective 


countries to oppose the increase of our 
army for the preservation of domestic 
order. The League Covenant, therefore, 
places a powerful instrument in the 
hands of European Bolshevists and So- 
cialists, to interfere in our internal af- 
fairs and weaken the authority of our 
national Government. It also gives the 
power of blackmail to any member state 
who might wish us ill, bringing discredit 
and inevitable loss of power and prestige 
upon a government which had volun- 
tarily abdicated some of its powers for 
the protection of the life and property 
of its citizens in foreign countries. 

Thus President Wilson’s self-deter- 
minism and internationalism are both 
directed towards the weakening of our 
Government. That this is not unjust is 
shown by his recent speech in Paris, 
where he said that in a sense national 
law is played out. National law is na- 
tional authority, nothing more and 
nothing less. To say that national 
authority is in a sense played out, 
and that the relations between states 
will be of more importance in the fu- 
ture than internal national development 
is a clear proclamation in favor of weak- 
ening our national Government. If this 
be true, a tolerant attitude towards the 
League of Nations, in its present form, 
is inconsistent with the policy which de- 
clares war on Bolshevism. 

AuGusTus LYNCH MASON 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 24 


If Prohibition, Why Not 
Socialism ? 


To the EDITORS OF THE REVIEW: 

Men are coming to forbid themselves 
all use of the foremost bodily intoxicant, 
alcohol. The wine that maketh glad the 
heart of man seems a beneficent inven- 
tion; but its use proves fearfully malef- 
icent to the many. Let us have done 
with it, say the Prohibitionists. Much 
hardship ensues. Can men well sup- 
port the wear and tear of life without 
this ancient means of easing it? The 
question is not asked by the Teetotalers, 
men in the Frankenstein m- 2d. Finally 
hopeless of controlling the invention 
Drink, they are resolved to destroy it. 

For millennia many of the best minds 
have doubted man’s ability to control a 
greater invention, the universal mental 
intoxicant wealth. The institution of 
private property seems beneficent; but 
its use proves fearfully maleficent to the 
many. Let us have done with it, say 
the Socialists. Much hardship would 
ensue. Can Production be active and 
well-ordered without it? The new Tee- 
totalers do not ask the question. Finally 
hopeless of controlling the money power, 
they are resolved to destroy it. De- 
lendae sunt divitiae. 
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Will the Have-nots, the economic 
Drys, win against the Haves, the eco- 
nomic Wets? Their victory would ac- 
complish the most far-reaching over- 
turn in human conditions since civiliza- 
tion began. Chaos would come, say all 
the wise. But if Chaos is not to come, 
a New Order must. 

Socialism is the arbitration of Ex- 
change. For the immemorial duel of 
buyer and seller, it substitutes decision 
by the public as referee. The common 
voice is to determine what every man is 
to get by his industry and what he is to 
give for what he gets. Expropriation is 
to end Extortion. Exit the Trader; 
exit “buying for sheep and selling for 
deer.” Enter the Government farm 
and mine and ship and factory and store. 

But duelling and decision by a referee 
are not the only ways of settling dis- 
putes. Agreement between the parties 
is the third way and the best way, leav- 
ing all just men masters in their own 
cencerns. Between Drunkenness and 
Abstinence stands Temperance. In time 
the world will learn how to use alcohol. 
So between Extortion and Expropria- 
tion stands Fair Dealing. Will the world 
in time learn how to use money? 

A dream, say the Socialists, as the 
Teetotalers have said before them and 
won by saying it. Like the passion for 
alcohol, the love of money can not be 
mastered and must be starved to death. 

Is this true? If true, the love of 
money assuredly will be starved to death. 
The new and greater Prohibition wins. 

Neither is true. Abstinence ard Ex- 
propriation are but rude remedies for 
Drunkenness and Extortion. The goals 
of civilization are Temperance and Fair 
Dealing. Like Teetotalism, Socialism is 
a counsel of despair. But the New Or- 
der will be built on hope. 

BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN 

Boston, Mass., May 23 


The Danger of Present-Day 
Radicalism 


To the EDITORS OF THE REVIEW: 

How glady.I subscribe! Especially 
in the last six months, I have become 
very apprehensive. The colleges and 
even the high schools have in their 
teaching force, men and women who, 
with the highest ideals, are undermining 
the foundations of this Government. 
Indiana University allows the Bolshevist 
New York Nation to be used as a text- 
book in some English classes. I have 
no doubt its dangerous doctrines are 
couched in its usual excellent English 
but what can a university be thinking of 
to permit such insidious propaganda 
among its younger college students? 

Mrs. Lucius B. Swirt 

Indianapolis, Ind., May 23 


Book Reviews 


Self-Determination and 
Sovereignty 


AUTHORITY IN THE MODERN STATE. By 
Harold J. Laski. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 


THE NEw STATE: GROUP ORGANIZATION THE 
SOLUTION OF PoPULAR GOVERNMENT. 
By M. P. Follett. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

HE fountains of the social and po- 

litical deep have been stirred by the 
Great War. Everywhere the foundations 
of authority, industrial as well as po- 
litical, are questioned. In the interna- 
tional field the right of self-determina- 
tion is proclaimed as the complement of 
the doctrine of the consent of the gov- 
erned in the constitutional field. In the 
domain of labor the workmen are as- 
serting an inherent and natural right 
themselves to control, not only the dis- 
tribution of their products, but the man- 
ner in which and the persons by whom 
industrial establishments are to be oper- 
ated. This last demand, which is more 
loudly voiced in Europe and Great Bri- 
tain than it is in America, marks a defi- 
nite break with the older schools of 
socialism, which have contented them- 
selves with the ideal of a régime under 
which the instruments of production 
should be owned and operated and their 
products distributed by a democratically 
controlled state. 

In itself, this questioning of existing 
industrial and political institutions and 
methods can not reasonably be objected 
to. If, as at present operated, they ef- 
fect a just and efficient distribution of 
economic and political power, only good 
can result from having the fact made 
clear. If they do not, it is all the more 
proper that this should be determined, 
in order that the needed reforms may 
be indicated and entered upon. Yet 
there is danger, when questions such 
as these become the subject of general 
discussion, that ignorance and preju- 
dice will usurp the place of intelligent 
and unbiased judgment. It is most im- 
portant that current social and political 
theorizing should be continually exam- 
ined in order to determine whether false 
premises are assumed or essential dis- 
tinctions disregarded. This furnishes 
the justification for the paragraphs 
which follow, in which it is sought to 
point out the respects in which false 
or confused reasoning is employed in 
dealing with the so-called “right of self- 
determination” and with the nature of 
political sovereignty. 

Self-Determination. Here the error 
consists in the ascription of an absolute 
ethical character to a doctrine which 
contains a large ingredient of pure ex- 


pediency or utilitarianism. It is as- 
serted that if a given group of individ- 
uals can show that it posessses a distinct 
unity, especially if it can make good its 
claim to a racial or ethnic homogeneity, 
its members have an absolute right to 
determine what shall be their political 
relations to other groups—whether they 
shall set up for themselves an independ- 
ent government or consent to remain 
under the sovereignty of another state, 
and, if so, upon what terms. 

It is clear that this doctrine, if pushed 
to its logical limits, is destructive of all 
political authority. For, in itself, no 
greater sacredness can be claimed for 
nationality than can be claimed for any 
other physical or psychical factor that 
serves to bind individuals into distinct 
groups. If it is held that the doctrine 
of self-determination states an absolute 
ethical principle, the way is logically 
opened to any number of individuals, 
however small (who deem themselves 
united by a “consciousness of kind’), 
to assert the right to set up an inde- 
pendent political household. The fallacy 
is precisely the one that is committed 
when it is asserted that the doctrine of 
the consent of the governed implies that 
no person may be rightfully constrained 
by a political authority to which he has 
not given his individual consent. 

The doctrine of the consent of the 
governed does, indeed, imply the abso- 
lute ethical principle that all govern- 
ments should seek exclusively the wel- 
fare of the governed, and that only upon 
this ground can their existence be justi- 
fied. It also implies the ethical prin- 
ciple that no person should be denied 
the enjoyment of either public or pri- 
vate rights upon arbitrary grounds. 
Further than this the doctrine does not 
go. These primary ethical conditions 
having been met, practical expediency 
then steps in. Exactly so should it be 
with reference to the right of self-de- 
termination as applied to groups of in- 
dividuals. 

Sovereignty. The distinction between 
legal and ethical right is so clear that 
there would seem to be no excuse for 
ignoring it. Equally clear is the differ- 
ence between ascribing to a sovereign 
state a supreme and unlimited legal com- 
petence and the assertion that it has 
either the moral right or the actual 
power to do what it will. Ethical right, 
legal competence, and physical power 
have no necessary relation to one an- 
other. Legal right—or competence— 
may be, and often is, exercised in defi- 
ance of ethical right. Power may be 
possessed and employed without regard 
to law or justice. Ethical right may 
be present without power to give effect 
to the acts or ends which it dictates; 
and legal competence may exist although 
actual powers of coercion are absent. 

It would, perhaps, not be worth while 
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to point out these distinctions were it 
not that, at the present time, there seems 
to be an especial tendency to ignore 
them in argument, and, from the van- 
tage ground of the confusion thus ob- 
tained, to deny that sovereignty is an 
essential legal attribute of the inde- 
pendent state. 

It is necessary in discussing problems 
of public law to start with the premise 
that all positive law derives its legally 
binding force from some ultimate legis- 
lative source, from some supreme will 
whose commands the law expresses. 
This supreme will, or faculty of willing, 
is termed sovereignty, and is deemed to 
be possessed, not by the government, 
but by the state, that is, by the political 
entity or person that employs the organs 
of government for the expression and 
enforcement of its commands. As thus 
connoting legal supremacy or omnipo- 
tence, sovereignty has no relation to one 
form of government different from that 
which it has to another; it is as essen- 
tial to the constitutional jurisprudence 
of the democratically organized and ad- 
ministered state as it is to the most au- 
tocratically governed community. Nor 
does the recognition of its existence 
have any bearing upon what commands 
the state shall issue or upon its actual 
power to enforce them when issued. 
Yet we find it asserted that it is the 
baneful idea of sovereignty which 
stands in the way of an effective League 
of Nations and which furnishes support 
for national selfishness and arrogance. 
In an equally ignorant manner we hear 
it declared that to concede sovereignty 
to the state is to lay the basis for a 
possible oppression of the people by their 
own governments. 

As regards the first of these indict- 
ments, it is of course true that it would 
not be possible to bring into existence a 
truly sovereign world state so long as 
the states now existing were unwilling 
to part with their own several sover- 
eignties. But there is nothing in the 
idea of sovereignty to prevent states 
from covenanting with one another in 
any way they see fit, or of each of them 
vesting the common exercise of the 
broadest kind of powers in organs of 
their joint creation. 

Leaving the matter of sovereignty as 
a matter of juristic logic, we enter the 
field of practical politics when we come 
to consider the governmental machinery 
or organs through which the will of 
the state is to be formulated and exe- 
cuted. In all states of any considera- 
ble size, it is necessary to develop sys- 
tems of local government under which 
more or less autonomous powers are 
vested in organs representing smaller 
component areas. In Federally organ- 
ized States the constitutent Common- 
wealths receive wide discretionary pow- 
ers, legislative as well as administrative. 


And, of course, in imperial systems such 
as that of the British Empire, the colo- 
nies and dependencies enjoy such free- 
dom of political action that in practice 
the sentiment of allegiance serves as a 
stronger bond of union than does the 
formal recognition of the juristic sover- 
eignty of the Empire. 

In some quarters, however, there ap- 
pears to be growing a demand for a di- 
vision of functions in the modern state 
which is radically different from all this. 
The division of powers which is advo- 
cated does not rest on a territorial basis. 
It is purely, or, at least primarily, one 
of interests, and is applied especially in 
the field of industry. The laborers in 
the mines, factories, railways, etc., are 
regarded as a special class or as special 
classes which, it is argued, should, 
through their organizations rather than 
through the ordinary organs of govern- 
ment, determine the law and public pol- 
icy governing their special interests. 
Guilds or unions are to be formed, and 
these federated into national organiza- 
tions qualified to express the general 
will of the producers of the country, 
just as, through the ordinary or politi- 
cal organs of the government, the pub- 
lic, as consumers, expresses its will. 
Provision is thus made for two public 
wills in the same community, in much 
the same way in which it was for cen- 
turies attempted to keep distinct the in- 
terests of church and state. 

As illustrating this type of thought, 
take the following statement from the 
preface to the last edition of a work 
which has found a wide sale since its 
first publication in 1913—G. D. H. 
Cole’s “The World of Labor”: “Increas- 
ingly the events of the war have led 
those who care for freedom, whether in 
the Trade Union movement or outside, 
to have a clearer understanding of the 
need for a division of the supreme power 
in Society. They have seen, with fear 
and mistrust, the overwhelming claims 
advanced on behalf of even a capitalist 
State in every sphere of life: and many 
of them are looking eagerly for some 
form of social organization capable of 
holding the State in check. This, under 
the conditions of modern industrial so- 
ciety, they can find only in the Trade 
Union movement.” 

In a manner considerably more sub- 
tile, and possibly more philosophical, 
writers like Duguit in France, Figgis 
in England, and Laski in America, are 
attacking the unity of the state, or at 
least of its sovereignty, by persistently 
refusing, upon the one hand, to distin- 
guish between the ideas of actual power, 
legal authority, and ethical right; and, 
upon the other hand, by seizing upon the 
idea of the “real personality” of ecclesi- 
astic and lay corporations or other 
groups of individuals to argue that these 
should, within the fields of their re- 


spective interests, have an authority 
equal to that enjoyed by the state. 
This doctrine of political pluralism, as 
it is called, is being applied especially to 
occupational groups, but if its premises 
are accepted, it can be applied equally to 
all other groups united by special in- 
terests. It sets up a principle of self- 
determination within the group cells of 
the body politic similar to the self-de- 
termination that it claimed in the inter- 
national field for national units. 

In the work of Miss Follett, we have 
the emphasis thrown upon social psy- 
chology, with a considerable admixture 
of ethics. The present state, she says, 
is now pretty well discredited. “We have 
outgrown our political system.” “All 
thinking men are demanding a new 
State.” “Pluralism is the most vital 
trend in political thought to-day.” ‘The 
unified State is now discredited in many 
quarters.” “To-day the individual is 
submerged, smothered, choked by the 
crowd fallacy, the herd theory.” These 
quotations indicate how serious Miss 
Follett conceives the situation to be. 
The problem of popular government and 
of political liberty she states in terms 
similar to those of Rousseau: How to 
obtain a true general will which in no 
wise destroys or overcomes the wills of 
the individuals who yield obedience to 
it. This will, she says, can not be ob- 
tained when men reach an agreement 
by compromise, or by contract, or by 
waiving their own points of view. A 
unity of willing must be obtained in 
which differences are integrated, not 
annihilated or absorbed. The one essen- 
tial and efficient means by which this 
unity—as distinguished from uniform- 
ity—may be obtained is through the ac- 
tivities of small neighborhood or possi- 
bly also occupational groups, in which 
true group wills can be found. Then, by 
the blending of such group wills, a true 
general will can be obtained. This re- 
sult can not, Miss Follett declares, be ob- 
tained by giving representation to those 
groups in the national legislative body, 
for then it will be too late: “The ideas 
of the groups become too crystallized by 
the time their representatives get to 
Parliament, in fact they have often 
hardened into prejudices. Moreover, 
the representatives could not go against 
their constituencies, they would be 
pledged to specific measures. The differ- 
ent groups would come together each to 
try to prevail, not to go through the 
only genuine democratic process, that of 
trying to integrate their ideas and in- 
terests.” 

Miss Follett does not offer any definite 
plan as to the actual way in which 
the small neighborhood or occupational 
groups can be brought into relation with 
one another so as to produce the result 
she desires, any more than she explains 
how a group will is to be obtained which 
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will not be a result of compromise or 
concession upon the part of its members. 

There is not space to dwell further 
upon Miss Follett’s views, but, despite 
the essential unity which is her ideal, it 
is plain that, practically, her book is 
one that, as the lawyers say, “sounds” 
in “pluralism,” and, as such, its influ- 
ence can not but be politically disruptive. 
Only disaster can result from any at- 
tempt to divide the supreme authority 
of the state—to distribute the exercise 
of its powers into functionally tight 
compartments. Not only from a logi- 
cal or juristic standpoint, but, as a mat- 
ter of practical politics, to divide sover- 
eignty is to destroy it. If the laboring 
classes, or any other classes, of a com- 
munity feel that their special interests 
do not receive due recognition and pro- 
tection from the government as_ it 
exists, it is their right and obligation to 
use such influence as they are able to 
exert to change the form or personnel of 
that government. But to attempt to as- 
sume through their own organization 
functions that properly belong to the 
political organs, and to divide legisla- 
tive authority with them, will bring dis- 
aster upon themselves as well as upon 
the rest of the community. 

W. W. WILLOUGHBY 


“‘The Latest Conrad’”’ 


THE ARROW OF GoLD: A Story BETWEEN 
Two Notes. By Joseph Conrad. New 
York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 


For the ever-grateful and ever-hope- 
ful reader of Conrad, this tale slips 
smoothly enough into place beside its 
immediate predecessors, “Victory” and 
“The Shadow Line.” One would not 
have “missed” it for a good deal: the 
expected virtuosity is there, the stippled 
glamour, the famous atmosphere that 
can not be inhaled elsewhere at any price. 
Yet it is with a rueful as well as a lin- 
gering finger that one bestows it in its 
appointed place, with a sense, perhaps, 
that it is to be so disposed chiefly as 
another of the set, as “the latest Con- 
rad.” What do we lack? Is it that the 
virtuosity, more dazzling than ever, is 
now constrained to make us oblivious of 
a glamour slightly tarnished, an atmos- 
phere from which, insensibly, the old 
salty magic has departed? Whatever 
“Conrads” glitter from the press, it is 
to “Nostromo” and “Lord Jim” and “The 
Nigger of the Narcissus” that we seem 
destined still to return for the authentic 
enchantment. 

It has been a wistful enchantment, at 
best, that of a magician who above all 
feels himself alone, among fellow-beings 
who are alone, upon a little planet that 
whirls and teeters alone somewhere on 
the forgotten edge of time and eternity. 
He sees no certain help or sympathy 


from without, to establish a meaning for 
human life. “The ethical view of the 
universe,” he has said, “involves us in 
so many cruel and absurd contradictions, 
where the last vestiges of faith, hope, 
charity, and even of reason itself, seem 
ready to perish, that I have come to sus- 
pect that the aim of creation can not be 
ethical at all. I would fondly believe 
that its object is purely spectacular.” 
Something worth seeing, to be sure: 
“Those visions, delicious or poignant, 
are a moral end in themselves. . . . 
The unwearied self-forgetful attention 
to every phase of the living universe re- 
flected in our consciousness may be our 
appointed task on earth—a task in 
which fate has perhaps engaged nothing 
of us except our conscience, gifted with 
a voice in order to bear true testimony 
to the visible wonder, the haunting ter- 
ror, the infinite passion, and the illimit- 
able serenity; to the supreme law and 
the abiding mystery of the sublime 
spectacle.” As for human life the ar- 
tist’s task, he has said elsewhere, is to 
snatch up, with faith and tenderness, 
some phase or morsel of it, and “to hold 
up unquestionably, without choice and 
without fear, the rescued fragment be- 
fore all eyes and in the light of a sin- 
cere mood.” That the mood cultivated 
and imparted by this artist is sincere 
we can not doubt, but why pretend that 
it does not grow monotonous, as time 
goes on? For it is, after all, a single 
mood, and in the later novels it wants 
the backing of vivid insight and tense 
emotion which lay behind the visions of 
the younger Conrad. 

There is a characteristic irony in the 
motto chosen for the present title-page: 
“Celui qui n’a connu que des hommes 
polis et raisonnables, ou ne connait pas 
homme, ou ne le connait qu’a demi.” It 
is a story of surfaces “polis et raison- 
nables,” under which primitive and all but 
ungovernable forces are at work, egotism, 
desire, ambition, jealousy—courage also, 
and devotion, and honesty of soul. It is 
the story, once again, of certain lonely 
beings whose paths meet, seem actually 
to merge for a time, and presently part 
forever, not on a note of tragic despair, 
but with musing recognition of the in- 
evitability of both meeting and part- 
ing as not unuseful “fragments” of ex- 
perience. Henry Allégre is isolated by 
his wealth and by his genius also; Mills 
by his reticence; Blunt by his “deli- 
ciously absurd” egotism; ‘Monsieur 
George” by his boyish sensitiveness: 
above all Dona Rita by her past and by 
her inborn quality of enchantress,—hers 
for good or ill and whether she will or 
no. The siren type has been greatly 
struggled with by modern novelists; 
Donia Rita is not a siren. At worst she 
is hapless sister to that Helen of Troy 
who would have had no traffic with ships 
or towers or men either if the gods had 


not so willed. She is a peasant girl 
whom at fourteen, the painter, Allégre, 
finds in his garden, instructs in books 
and love and a learned unfaith, and 
cynically leaves on earth as his unpro- 
tected heiress. She is known, by no 
means dishonorably, to the masculine 
half of the polite world, but she is not of 
that world. Don Carlos the Spanish pre- 
tender, recently intimate in Allégre’s 
household, succeeds in taking possession 
of his bewildered heiress—for a time. 
But she is not a wanton, breaks from 
him when she finds no real bond of 
feeling between them—and thereafter 
extraordinarily devotes herself to the 
advancement of his cause, both as 
heiress and as enchantress. 

So “Monsieur George” comes on the 
scene, a typical Conradian figure. He 
is a young English sea-captain, at a 
loose end in Marseilles. His fancy is 
readily caught by the legend of Dojfia 
Rita. For her sake rather more than 
out of sheer recklessness he becomes 
a gun-runner for the Carlists, to whose 
cause he is absolutely indifferent. Of 
his sea-exploits we hear as little as pos- 
sible. We know what our Conrad might 
have made of them; but that is not his 
business here. Marseilles remains the 
scene of an action purely interhuman, 
from which at the end we have a glimpse 
of Monsieur George escaping to his an- 
cient and somehow more homelike bat- 
tleground of the sea. Meanwhile he and 
Dona Rita have had their unworldly 
and, to do them justice, unfleshly epi- 
sode of love. Common youth has drawn 
them together, a youth of the spirit and 
a singleness of mind and heart which 
they recognize in each other as a rare 
possession in a world of Blunts and 
Thereses. The smooth course of their 
idyll is broken as a result of Monsieur 
George’s own gallantry; and Dona Rita 
is too wise, too generous, to let him try 
to resume and to prolong it. “She may 
find something in life,” says Mills, that 
stalwart sage whose spirit seems to 
brood, Marlowe-like, over these pages: 
“She may! But it won’t be love. She 
has sacrificed that chance to the integ- 
rity of your life—heroically.” “She 
was supremely lovable,” sighs Monsieur 
George, from his bed of convalescence.— 
“And elusive,” adds the other. “Some 
of them are like that. She will never 
change. Amid all the shames and 
shadows of that life there will always 
lie the ray of her perfect honesty. I 
don’t know about your honesty, but 
yours will be the easier lot. You will 
always have your other love— 
you pig-headed enthusiast of the sea.” 
. . . “Then let me go to it,” cried the 
enthusiast. “Let me go to it.” And go 
he does, as soon as he is strong enough 
“to feel the crushing weight of his loss 
(or his gain) fully.” Years later, the 
arrow of gold, which she has left him 
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as a token of their love, is lost in a storm 
at sea: “and he . . . thought that it 
was well.” 

Why do we sigh, with Monsieur 
George, as we lay aside this episode, so 
artfully conceived, so skilfully chron- 
icled? Because it violates some stupid 
sense of fitness in us, some Victorian 
propriety or feeble and vulgar exaction 
of the “happy ending”? Or because it 
resists deposit in some handy pigeon- 
hole of “realism” or “romance.” For 
neither reason, of necessity; rather be- 
cause, with the best will and the nearest 
approach to belief, we cannot quite be- 
lieve in the whole thing. We have, in 
the end, a sense of something marvel- 
lously contrived out of relatively flimsy 
materials. Monsieur George—are not 
his petulance and his stupidity a little 
ridiculous, when we let ourselves look 
at him? The Carolinian-Parisian Blunt, 
who “lives by his sword,” and his be- 
lated butterfly mother who lives by her 
wits—do they really pull up this side of 
caricature? Therese, the secretly ama- 
tory religieuse—is not she quite reck- 
lessly overdrawn? And even Dojia Rita 
herself, the woman who has in her 
“something of the women of all time,” 
is she only an amazingly clever imagi- 
nary portrait, or do we really know her 
in herself and for good, like Beatrix 
Esmond or Di Vernon? For one reader 
at least, the story leaves an impression 
of elaborate and breathless approach to 
some infinitely meaning event that never 
quite—comes off. 

H. W. BoYyNTON 


From Ripe Experience 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES IN WAR TIME. By 
Viscount Bryce. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

ORD BRYCE almost defies anai- 
L ysis. His style is neither trench- 
ant nor discursive, neither bare nor pic- 
turesque, and it displays no peculiarities 
of diction; yet such as it is, it makes 
him one of the most delightful writers 
of modern times, quite apart from what 
he may have to say. Nor is there any- 
thing exceptional in the views which he 
has expressed in a long lifetime on great 
variety of subjects; yet we never read 
him without feeling that he tells us pre- 
cisely what we want to know. Things be- 
come real when he talks about them; they 
acquire a new or a quickened interest for 
us by the very fact of his talking about 
them; here, if anywhere, we have a note 
of authority. Lord Bryce’s power ob- 
viously springs from his personality, 
which we easily perceive to be the 
product of high scholarship and ripe 
experience interpenetrated by a delicate 
sense of honor, an unaffected interest in 
the things pertaining to the common life 
of mankind, and a genuine zeal for the 


promotion of human aspirations. Above 
all, he has the rare facuity of expressing 
the mind of each of us at its best. 

All this is attested by the essays and 
addresses comprising the volume now 
before us. These deal in each instance 
with subjects on which every intelligent 
mind has dwelt incessantly since 1914, 
yet we read them with as much relish 
as if the topics were new. They are 
likely to prove irresistible even to the 
war-weary who have sighed for a refuge 
where rumor of oppression and deceit 
might never again reach them. For 
however ephemeral a situation may be, 
or however repellent in its outward char- 
acteristics, Lord Bryce is certain to 
transmute it into a fit theme for philo- 
sophic reflection, and to portray it in a 
way to tranquilize rather than harass the 
mind. 

The work before us contains three 
essays written in the first two years of 
the war to explain to neutral nations the 
aims, and justify the action, of Great 
Britain. They are followed by three ad- 
dresses of a non-political character, 
treating of war in general, its causes 
and some of its phenomena, its social 
effects, its relations to human progress. 
The last two essays appear for the first 
time. One of them examines the his- 
tory and the meaning of what is called 
the principle of nationality, and sets 
forth briefly the questions requiring the 
application of that principle which will 
arise when and after the peace treaty 
goes into effect. The last essay deals 
with the idea of a League of Nations. 

In his first essay Lord Bryce con- 
siders the German contentions as voiced 
by General Bernhardi and Professor 
Treitschke, that war is in itself a good 
thing and that the State is above mo- 
rality. No notion, he declares, is more 
palpably contradicted by history than 
that “culture’—literary, scientific and 
artistic—flourishes best in great military 
states, a cherished theory of the Bern- 
hardi school. The decay of art and lit- 
erature in the Roman world began just 
when Rome’s military power had made 
that world one great and ordered state. 
The opposite view would be much nearer 
the truth, Lord Bryce thinks; though 
one must admit that no general theory 
regarding the relations of art and letters 
to governments and political conditions 
has ever yet been proved to be sound. 

The world is already too uniform, 
says Lord Bryce, and is becoming more 
uniform every day. A few leading lan- 
guages, a few forms of civilization, a few 
types of character, are spreading out 
from the seven or eight great states 
and extinguishing the weaker languages, 
forms and types. Although the great 
states are stronger and more populous, 
their peoples are not necessarily more 
gifted, and the extinction of the minor 
languages and types would be a misfor- 


tune for the world’s future development. 

It is only vulgar minds that mistake 
bigness for greatness, for greatness is 
of the soul, and not of the body. In the 
judgment which history will hereafter 
pass upon the forty centuries of recorded 
progress towards civilization that now 
lie behind us, what are the tests it will 
apply to determine the greatness of a 
people? Not population, not territory, 
not wealth, not military power. Rather 
will history ask: What examples of 
lofty character and unselfish devotion to 
honor and duty has a people given? 
What has it done to increase the volume 
of knowledge? What thoughts and 
ideals of permanent value and unex- 
hausted fertility has it bequeathed to 
mankind? What works has it produced 
in poetry, music, and the other arts to 
be an unfailing source of enjoyment to 
posterity? 

The smaller peoples need not fear the 
application of such tests. The world ad- 
vances not, as the Bernhardi school sup- 
posed, only or even mainly by fighting. 
It advances mainly by thinking and by 
a process of reciprocal teaching and 
learning, by a continuous and uncon- 
scious co-operation of all its strongest 
and finest minds. 

This is no more than any of us could 
have told himself, no more than many 
have probably told themselves hun- 
dreds of times already, yet, coming from 
Lord Bryce, the words have an inspiring 
quality which otherwise they would 
lack, for in him we have an exponent 
of the strongest and best minds, one 
who has himself measurably increased 
the volume of knowledge and bestowed 
upon mankind thoughts and ideals of 
permanent value and unexhausted fer- 
tility. 

If we had not entertained this view 
of him before, it would have been forced 
upon us in reading the essay on “War 
and Human Progress,” where he con- 
trasts the two schools of philosophical 
thinkers or historians, the one hold- 
ing to the power of Reason and of those 
higher and gentler altruistic emotions 
which Reason or Philosophy tends to 
evoke and foster, the other basing itself 
on the less rational elements in man— 
passion and those self-regarding im- 
pulses which attain their ends by physi- 
cal violence. We can recall no treatise 
that is more sane, more finely discrim- 
inating, more completely filled with the 
consciousness of the dignity of human 
nature, more indicative, indeed, of a 
mind fortunate alike in its natural en- 
dowment and its acquired wealth. 

The theory that the state is power, 
that might is right, rests on two main 
arguments. One is drawn from the 


realm of animated nature, the other 
from history. Both lines of argument 
are meant to show that all progress is 
achieved by strife. Among animals and 
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plants it is natural selection and the 
struggle for life that have evolved the 
higher forms from the lower, destroy- 
ing the weaker species and replacing 
them by the stronger. Among men it 
is the same process of unending conflict 
that has enabled the higher races and 
the moré civilized states to overcome 
the lower and less advanced, either ex- 
tinguishing them altogether or absorb- 
ing them and imposing upon such of 
them as remain the more perfect type 
of the conquerors. These two lines of 
argument may be called the biological 
and the historical. 

It is the races that know how to think, 
not the far more numerous races that 
excel in fighting, that have led the world. 
Isolation retards progress while inter- 
course quickens it. The great creative 
epochs have been those in which one peo- 
ple of natural vigor received an intellect- 
ual impulse from the ideas of another, as 
happened when Greek culture began to 
penetrate Italy, and, thirteen centuries 
later, when the literature of the an- 
cients began to work on the nations of 
the medieval world. Such contact with 
the process of learning which follows 
from it, may happen in or through war, 
but it happens far oftener in peace; and 
it is in peace that men have the time 
and the taste to profit fully by it. A 
study of history will show, says Lord 
Bryce, that we may, with an easy 
conscience, dismiss the doctrine of 
Treitschke—that war is a health-giving 
tonic which Providence must be ex- 
pected continually to offer to the human 
race for its own good. 

We obtain a characteristic touch of 
Lord Bryce in his presidential address 
to the British Academy in 1915, and 
particularly in the following: 


Sometimes one feels as if modern states 
were growing too huge for the men to whom 
their fortunes are committed. Mankind 
increases in volume, and in accumulated 
knowledge, and in a comprehension of the 
forces of nature; but the intellects of in- 
dividual men do not grow. The power of 
grasping and judging in their entirety the 
far greater mass of facts to be dealt with, 
the far more abundant resources at com- 
mand, the far vaster issues involving the 
weal or woe of masses of men—this power 
fails to follow. The disproportion between 
the individual ruling men with their per- 
sonal prejudices and proclivities, their self- 
ish interests and their vanities, and the 
immeasurable consequences which follow 
their individual volitions, becomes more 
striking and more tragic. As the stage ex- 
pands, the figures shrink. There were some 
advantages in the small city-states of an- 
tiquity. A single city might decline or per- 
ish, but the nation remained; and another 
city blossomed forth to replace that which 
had withered away. But now enormous 
nations are concentrated under one govern- 
ment and its disasters affect the whole. A 
great modern state is like a gigantic ves- 
sel built without any wee compart- 
ments, which, if it be unskilfully steered, 
may perish when it strikes a single rock. 


Such words as these are an excellent 


preparation for Lord Bryce’s essay on 
“The Principle of Nationality and Its 
Applications,” which, with the essay on 
“A Peace League,” deals with the most 
vital questions now under discussion. 


Who’s Who in English 
Politics 


UNCENSORED CELEBRITIES. By E. T. Ray- 
mond. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 

HE events of the last four years have 

forced all Americans to take a new 

interest in foreign politics and foreign 
politicians. The nearest to us in speech 
and ideas are the English, and perhaps 
they are the most puzzling. Some map 
of the British political domain, some 
chart of the various party currents which 
rage about it is greatly to be desired. 
Unconsciously the needful guidance has 
been furnished by Mr. Raymond in his 
sheaf of biographical sketches. The 
thirty or more celebrities he censors are 
leaders in English politics. Most of the 
articles appeared in Everyman; but they 
well deserve collection and preservation. 
They are not hasty journalistic screeds, 
but deliberate biographical studies by 
one who knows. If he has distinctly 
Liberal leanings and never lets the Tory 
dogs get the best of it, the personal 
equation can be kept in mind by the 
reader and applied when necessary for 
the elimination of error. “Uncensored” 
is an ambiguous adjective in this title. 
It promises no concealment of blunders, 
faults, regrettable incidents; but, on the 
other hand, it withholds no judgment on 
the morals or conduct of the celebrities 
selected for exhibition. It does not 
mean “uncensured.” 

Biography is, of course, the most in- 
teresting department of literature; and 
English literature is particularly rich in 
biography. These clear, unsparing, 
ironic studies are no inconsiderable addi- 
tion to it. How valuable would be such 
a series dealing with the political figures 
at the time of the Revolution—Burke 
and Pitt and Sheridan and also the 
Parliamentary go-betweens, intriguers, 
place-hunters, wire-pullers, pamphlet- 
eers! Even if delineated from the parti- 
san’s point of view, such a series would 
have great value. How it strikes a contem- 
porary is always an important factor in 
estimating any historic figure. No bur- 
rowing in records can afterwards take 
its place. In Mr. Raymond’s case, his 
judgments are brought home by a singu- 
larly concise and pointed style such as 
modern journalism demands. He who 
runs may read, and read with profit. The 
difficulty is to cease reading. 

Illumination flashes from every page. 
Sir F. E. Smith is not known on this 
side of the Atlantic, but a single phrase 
does the office of a full-length portrait,— 


“the slim, well-tailored, dandyish young 
man with the long pale face and arro- 
gant lips.” His resemblance to young 
Osric, the “water-fly” of “Hamlet,” is 
worked out with cruel skill. It is no 
sympathetic hand which has etched the 
portrait, but the likeness is undeniable. 
Again, when we learn that Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, the Labor leader, was called 
“Uncle Arthur” by his fellow-trade 
Unionists, we feel we have picked up 
a clue to his character. A college joke 
shows how Lord Curzon was (and is) re- 
garded; also how he regards himself. 

My name is George Nathaniel Curzon: 

I am a most superior purzon. 

To learn that Mr. Walter Long comes 
of an ancient line of Wiltshire squires, 
that Sidney Webb is a “Cockney of the 
Cockneys, sharp as the London sparrow, 
and mentally as omnivorous,” that Mr. 
McKenna’s house, 36, Smith Square, “is 
so like him . . . solid, efficient, advan- 
tageously placed irreproachably 
British, and a little forbidding in its 
aggressive freshness” seems to place 
each of them in a well-marked pigeon- 
hole. 

Americans were puzzled over Lord 
Lansdowne’s letter, as well they might 
be. The spectacle of a British nobleman 
trying to persuade his countrymen to 
abandon a resolved and honorable war 
for a most base and vile-concluded peace 
needed much explaining. Mr. Ray- 
mond’s analysis of his character sup- 
plies the key. He is “the unmilitary 
aristocrat, who has little emotion and 
much interest, who is too big to take the 
vulgar view of martial glories, and pos- 
sibly too little for the only passions that 
make war respectable. . . . He has every 
quality appertaining to the wise man 
except wisdom itself. His moderation 
is notable where courage is the only cur- 
rency; he is bold where Danton would 
step with fear and trembling; outspoken 
where secrecy is imperative; secretive 
where a frank word might work won- 
ders. He does everything the wise 
statesman might except at the right time 
and in the right place.” Unwisdom 
based on class selfishness explains the 
Lansdowne letter, according to this 
critic. But England turned a deaf ear 
to the evil counsellor in her dark hour. 

Even outsiders, like Hughes the Aus- 
tralian and Lord Beaverbrook, otherwise 
Max Aikin, are weighed in the journal- 
istic scales and found more or less want- 
ing. Sir Auckland Geddes, now Presi- 
dent of McGill University, is dealt with 
faithfully, his career, his character, the 
disproportion between his talents and 
his renown. The list of literary vivi- 
sections, or perhaps they should be 
called experiments in vivo, begins with 
Lloyd George and ends with Mr. Samuel 
Gompers. The American Labor leader 
gets off more lightly than the English 
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pilot who weathered the storm. One 
would think his grateful countrymen 
would set up for him a statue of pure 
gold. They seem more inclined to cru- 
sify him. 


The Run of the Shelves 


EAN WEST’S four addresses in 

“The War and Education,” pub- 
lished by the Princeton University Press, 
will be welcomed by all prepossessed 
against modern innovations in educa- 
tion. His sentiments are correct even 
where his ideas are least clear. At free 
elective systems, purely vocational train- 
ing, commercialized science, literature 
sophisticated with cheap philosophizing, 
the stern old war-god shakes his head. 
He stands squarely against the Kaiser and 
with the French Minister of Public In- 
struction, whose address on “France and 
the Classics” is reprinted in the volume, 
in pure devotion to the traditional dis- 
ciplinary humane studies. A frugal 
habit of saying good things several times 
makes it unlikely that even a care- 
less reader will miss his most telling 
phrases directed against exclusively na- 
tional or highly technical or merely in- 
teresting or loosely disjointed forms of 
education. 


The world war has evolved out of 
French a curious sort of “pidgin” or 
jargon which, if not so well adapted as 
the pure French of Paris to courts and 
salons, appears to be immensely useful 
on the humbler levels of international 
communication. ‘“Trezz bean’ and “toot 
sweet” are merely among the more wide- 
ly known of the many expressions that 
make up this lingua franca. Most mar- 
vellous testimony to its vitality, the 
French themselves, it is said, will on 
occasion resort to it. It may be many 
years before these sports of the world’s 
great seed-time will entirely disappear 
from the linguistic garden. Few such 
seedlings are more choice than those 
contained in Kipling’s “The Eyes of 
Asia,” recently issued in book form by 
Doubleday, Page & Company, containing 
impressions of the war reported by some 
of England’s Indian allies with the aid 
of the master interpreter of such things. 
A young trooper from the Punjaub 
writes his mother that he is saluted in 
the morning with “Zuur mononfahn”; 
his chota-hazri, his early breakfast of 
coffee, is announced with the formula, 
“Wasi lakafeh.” He is exhorted to rise 
and dress himself as follows: ‘“Abil 
towah mononfahn,” which, if the reader 
misses the first time, he can not fail to 
get by accenting the second syllable of 
“towah.” Finally, he is commended to 
sleep and the blessing of a strange god 
with with these words: ‘“Dormeh 


beeahn mon fiz nublieh pahleh Bondihu.” 
“Now this,” says he, “is the French lan- 
guage, Mother.” 


Hard upon the publication of the 
“Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Har- 
ris” by his daughter-in-law, Julia Collier 
Harris, comes the stout volume by Dr. 
Wiggins.* Neither renders the other 
unnecessary ; they complement each other 
by offering quite different things or the 
same things from quite a different angle. 
If we had to make literary preparation 
for the hypothetical desert island, we 
should probably choose Mrs. Harris’s 
volume in preference to the one before 
us. Mrs. Harris has the advantage of 
possessing the letters and an intimate 
acquaintance with the singularly whole- 
some family life in the house in the 
north end of Atlanta, now become a 
place of affectionate pilgrimage. By 
these means she is able to build up a 
picture of “Uncle Remus” as he lived, 
to admit us to an acquaintance with him 
in regions from which he rather jeal- 
ously excluded the world or, rather, 
which he deeply felt would be ill-lost in 
exchange for the uncertain glories of a 
literary life spent on the platform and 
at public banquets. 

In comparison, Dr. Wiggins comes 
gleaning here and there. There is very 
little that is new to be found out about 
Harris and probably nothing that is im- 
portant. Dr. Wiggins has not spared 
himself in the task, no doubt often a 
very pleasant one, of interviewing or 
corresponding with everyone who might 
be suspected of treasuring a personal 
recollection of the man, or, more usually, 
the boy. It is well enough that the rec- 
ord should be set down in its fullness, 
for there is scarcely a corner of the 
globe in which someone can not be found 
who would like to hear more about the 
literary creator of Bre’r Rabbit and his 
world. Whether beyond the line where 
local pride loses its glow there will be 
many who will care to go through the 
youthful literary efforts of Harris, re- 
prints of which make up by far the bulk 
of Dr. Wiggins’s volume, is a question. 
Harris would himself have vigorously 
answered it in the negative. He per- 
sisted to the end on regarding himself 
as a “cornfield” journalist and always ex- 
pressed, and in large part felt, surprise 
at his growing fame and no little irrita- 
tion against those who insisted on taking 
him more seriously than he took him- 
self. But he could not of course remain 
insensitive to the pleasure he gave 
others, and if he could be assured con- 
cerning the present book, in the words 
of the children inscribed on his memorial 
tablet, that “You have made some of us 


*THE LIFE OF JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 
By Robert Lemuel Wiggins, Ph.D., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Publishing House Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 


happy,” he would gratefully accept it, 
even though by its very existence it pre- 
vents his gracious and wholly American 
figure from hurrying back into the ob- 
scurity which, he thought, fitted him 
best. 


Why should the certainly ingenious 
theories of Freud produce the dullest 
of books? Even in a doleful class of 
literature it is rare that such a dead 
level of commonplace and bad taste is 
reached as Albert Mordell maintains in 
“The Erotic Motive in Literature,” which 
is published by Boni and Liveright. 
Mr. Mordell’s contention is his master’s, 
that life and literary creation are chiefly 
swayed by the “unconscious,” which in 
turn is largely directed by erotic experi- 
ences during babyhood. This comes to 
saying that our course is determined be- 
fore we can speak or think, which may 
be excellent psychoanalysis, but is poor 
common sense. To prove the case, all 
later experiences are regarded as sym- 
bolic of early sex impressions. If one 
dreams of flying, it isn’t that he has read 
of the ocean races, but that in some dim 
past he “repressed” a passion in the in- 
fant class. This stuff, which rests on 
flimsiest hypotheses, is given as so much 
proven truth. From this point of view 
Mr. Mordell describes or surmises the 
erotic life of authors from Homer to 
Rudyard Kipling. At least half the in- 
terpretations are banal. It’s easy going 
to prove that Shelley, Byron, and Ernest 
Dowson were sex ridden. It requires 
more imagination to perceive that 
Browning’s “Last Ride” is saturated 
with sex, but riding is a universal erotic 
symbol, “How We Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix” is by the same token 
fraught with erotic implications; it is 
undeniably about riding. Mr. Mordell’s 
style is as undistinguished, and occa- 
sionally as incorrect as his reasoning. 
His vocabulary lacks “shalls” and his 
mind certain discriminations that go 
with a correct use of the future tense. 
Psychoanalysis describes a certain type 
of erotic named the “voyeur,” in plain 
English, the peeping Tom. A particu- 
larly odious type of “voyeur” is he 
who squints through keyholes and sees 
inside nasty things which are not 
there. 


The reader who wishes to be clearly 
and cheerfully informed as to the pres- 
ent League of Nations and its historic 
antecedents can do no better than to 
possess himself of Dwight W. Morrow’s 
“The Society of Free States,” published 
by Harpers. It treats the various 
schemes for a society of nations from 
Grotius down. Especially valuable to 
the layman are the chapters on interna- 
tional organization before the war it- 
self. These illustrate the business side 
of a League of Nations. The first draft 


of the Covenant is printed in full, with 
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a perhaps too favorable commentary. In 
its temper and arrangement it is a 
model handbook. 


“Pictures of London by Celebrated 
Artists” and “Pictures of Paris,” both 
issued by John Lane Company, bring us 
two thin albums attractively bound in 
gray cartridge boards with buckram 
back. Apparently we have to do with 
the familiar and popular special num- 
ber of the Studio in a new guise. The 
cuts are mostly from prints, but draw- 
ings in monochrome and watercolors are 
also represented. The selection has 
been limited to contemporary artists, 
with England predominant. Doubtless 
copyright considerations have imposed 
further restrictions. Brangwyn, Plow- 
man, Hornby, John Marin, Lepére, are 
some of the limners in the Paris volume 
and suggest its quality. 


Plain ‘‘Mr.’’ 


AST year when the fate of civiliza- 

tion hung in the balance, and it 
hardly seemed possible that the British 
Empire could last another twenty-four 
hours, the fierce egalitarians in the Par- 
liament of Canada spent no little time, 
not in counselling of peace and war, but 
in debating whether any more titles of 
honor should be conferred on Canadians. 
That patriotic Roman who bought the 
field of Cannz when the victorious Car- 
thaginians were encamped upon it, 
showed not less faith in the future of 
his country than these impavid repub- 
licans of the new world. Titles and 
honors won by military prowess were 
exempted, but, in the eyes of these level- 
lers, the acceptance of a title seemed a 
danger to the State. There was no 
discussion of the danger of buying 
votes, of bribing whole constituencies, or 
of patronage. Such real dangers to 
honest government were not even men- 
tioned; but the whole fabric of the 
State seemed about to collapse because 
some jackdaws wanted to decorate them- 
selves with peacock’s feathers. 

The newspapers, one and all, backed 
the Parliament. Among other things, 
the discussion revealed in the Able Edi- 
tors a curious aristocratic intolerance 
for the plebeian origin of some of the 
Sir Knights. They poured most un- 
democratic contempt upon “the butchers 
and bakers and candlestick-makers” who 
had acquired handles to their names. 
Squire Raby himself could not have 
been more scornful of those who “had 
gone into trade” than these blue-blooded 
critics of the ex-tinsmiths and ex-car- 
penters who had become wealthy in busi- 
ness and been included in the honors 
list. 

In Australia, in Great Britain itself, 
and, of course, in the United States 


there is the same outcry. And yet there 
was no outcry against a title far more 
offensive, upon analysis, than “Sir,” and 
that is plain “Mr.” Mister is nothing 
less than master. In “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” the slave, who escapes to Canada 
by the Underground Railway, rejoices 
that never more will he have to call any 
man “master.” American democracy 
emancipated itself long ago from the use 
of this servile term by adopting the 
Dutch word baas (boss), which means 
exactly the same thing. Moreover, the 
democrat insists on his right to this 
handle to his name. If, English fashion, 
the customer were to address his butcher 
or grocer as “Smith” or “Jones,” instead 
of “Mr. Smith” or “Mr. Jones,” the 
worthy tradesmen would be offended. 
It is “not done.” In England the handle 
is dropped by the true democrat. In 
“The Witch of Edmonton,” old Carter, 
a rich yeoman, expressly disclaims the 
title. Old Thorney says, intending a 
compliment, “You offer, Master Carter, 
like a gentleman; I can not find fault 
with it, ’tis so fair.” But Carter will 
not sail under false colors. “No gen- 
tleman I, Master Thorney; spare the 
mastership, call me by my name, John 
Carter.” 

In unchanging England, the distinc- 
tion still holds. When “Stalky” is eman- 
cipated from Westward Ho, he becomes 
“Mr. Corkoran’; and the soul of the 
naval cadets, according to “Bartimeus,” 
are lifted up when, on their leaving the 
training ship, their old seaman attend- 
ant addresses them for the first time 
with some honorific title. On the other 
hand, a sturdy democrat like Peter 
Wright, the Labor Leader, who has been 
touring Canada, refuses to be mistered. 
Peter is “brother to a Prince and Fel- 
low to a beggar, if he be found worthy.” 

If the world is to be “made safe,” 
according to the well-known formula, it 
looks as if we could not stop short of 
the French sansculottes’ logical “citizen” 
and “citizeness.” 

Along with the feudal, medizval “Sir” 
and the servile, obsequious “Mr.,” must 
go the entirely snobbish “Esq.” And 
yet, considered historically, it should be 
less offensive to the sensitive democratic 
conscience than either of the other titles. 
Like the heroine of Bret Harte’s poem, 
it is harmless enough in its way. 
When used lawfully, it merely asserts an 
historical fact, that the user’s forebears 
had the right to bear arms, belonging to 
the caste scutarius armiger. It is used, 
of course, by those who have not a 
shadow of right to the distinction; and 
it is intentionally employed in the ad- 
dress of letters to flatter the good demo- 
cratic recipients thereof. 

Yet how inescapable is the dead hand 
of the past! Washington was distinctly 
scutarius; and his arms form the basis 
of the national flag. Every State in 


the Union, every province in the British 
Empire has its coat of arms, curious 
parodies, in many cases, of the sham 
science and “silly business” of the Col- 
lege of Heralds. Paradoxically enough, 
nowhere is the desire to connect one’s 
self with the armiger caste more intense 
than in democratic America. This 
morning’s mail brought the catalogue 
of a dealer in second-hand books. It 
consists of 131 closely printed pages, 
and is devoted almost entirely to second- 
hand works on genealogy. Here are two 
items: 

1579 Page genealogy from 1257 to the 
present. With brief history and ponesiogs 
of the allied families Nash and Peck. By 
C. N. Page. Clo., 143 pp. Privately printed. 
Des Moines (1911) coat of arms in colors. 

1580 Page descent. Line of descent from 
Nicholas Page of England to Charles L. 
Peirson of Boston. Coat of arms. Wrap- 
pers, 16 pp. Salem 1915. 

This tendency in the leading republic 
of the world is like the Greeks’ absti- 
nence from beer, according to Calverley, 
“distinctly curious.” Chesterton has 
discovered that the only trouble with 
democracy is that it is not democratic. 

This clinging to the symbol of gen- 
tility was ridiculed by Shakespeare. 
Apparently his opinion of the English 
landed gentry was one of unmitigated 
contempt. Mr. Justice Shallow was 
admired by Cousin Slender because he 
was “a gentleman born . . . who writes 
himself armigero; in any bill, warrant, 
quittance, or obligation, armigero.” 
Then follows the learned discussion on 
the dozen white louses that become the 
old coat well. And yet with true human 
inconsistency Shakespeare paid a thump- 
ing fee to the College of Heralds for a 
fire-new coat of arms backed by a lying 
legend of ancestral service in the field. 
Still, plain Mr. must be retained for 
foreign exchange, so to speak. 

Our curious, awkward English anx- 
iety to be polite at all costs, without 
knowing how, has led us into strange 
paths. In order to compliment a French- 
man, we refer to him as “Monsieur”; a 
German is “Herr”; a Spaniard, “Sefior” ; 
an Italian, “Signor.” So far, so good. 
But when we wander off these beaten 
tracks and try to give the Hungarian, 
the Serbian, the Turk, the Swahili the 
correct national term of respectful ad- 
dress, we become unintelligible. If we 
refer to “Pan Jonescu,” the reference 
may excite ridicule. What is to be done? 

Once more the logical French have 
shown us the way out of our impasse. 
They reduce all foreigners to the Low- 
est Common measure, which = M. Let us 
drop our absurd “Monsieurs” and 
“Herrs,” and “Sefiors” and call all for- 
eigners plain “Mr.” The title is suffi- 
ciently polite, and it has the merit of 
simplicity. If weight is needed for the 
argument, Sam Johnson’s irrefutable 
argument for the English pronunciation 
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of Latin supplies the analogy. “He who 
travels, if he speaks Latin, may so 
soon learn the sounds which every native 
gives it, that he need make no provi- 
sion before his journey; and if strangers 
visit us, it is their business to practise 
such conformity to our modes as they 
expect from us in their own countries.” 
ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


French Art at the 
Fogg Museum 


Retrospective Loan Exhibition of 

French Art* was held in the Fogg 
Art Museum of Harvard University, 
from April 9th to 23d, as a testimonial 
to the devoted service of French officers 
at Harvard during the war. It was ap- 
propriately opened with an address by 
Captain André Morize of the French 
Army, a member of the original military 
mission from France to the University, 
and now serving there as Assistant Pro- 
fessor of French Literature. A collec- 
tion of Medizval, Renaissance, and 
Modern French art, mainly of superla- 
tive quality, it was most successful in 
illustrating something of the greatness 
of the civilization for which France, 
with her allies, has been fighting. From 
many other points of view also the ex- 
hibition proved to be unusually instruc- 
tive. 

Although it included examples dating 
from the ninth century to the present 
day, there was no attempt to make it 
completely representative of all phases 
of French art. The aim was rather to 
limit the examples to those of fine qual- 
ity, of whatever period, and to make the 
exhibition sufficiently small so _ that 
everything could be studied in detail and 
remembered. Furniture was arranged 
with the sculpture and the paintings, to 
make an attractive room. There was 
almost no regard for chronological order. 
That works of so many different periods 
of French art could be placed side by 
side to make an harmonious ensemble 
may be accounted for partly by the com- 
mon national spirit underlying the art 
of the different ages, and partly by the 
fundamental similarity of character em- 
bodied in all works of art of the best 


*The lenders were Mr. J. P. Morgan, Mr. 
Grenville Winthrop, Mr. Harris Whitte- 
more, Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Blumenthal, Major Robert S. Clark, 
President and Mrs. A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Mrs. John Simpson, Mrs. Alfred A. Pope, 
Mr. Michael Dreicer, Mr. Herbert Straus, 
Mr. Horatio G. Curtis, Messrs. Duveen 
Brothers, The Kleinberger Galleries, Mr. 
Durand-Ruel, Messrs. Gimpel and Wilden- 
stein, the Malden Public Library, and the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Many ob- 
jects also were lent anonymously. In addi- 
tion to the painting, sculpture, and furni- 
ture, drawings, engravings, illuminated 
manuscripts, and enamels were included in 
the exhibition. 


quality. Although presenting interest- 
ing contrasts from certain points of 
view, a small wooden figure from a thir- 
teenth century choir stall seemed not out 
of place within a few feet of a group of 
Nymphs and Satyrs by Clodion; and in 
the juxtaposition of a Gothic stone statue 
of the Madonna and Child and a portrait 
of a lady and her daughter by Nattier, 
the similarity was even more striking 
than the superficial difference, for, after 
all, the late fourteenth century was the 
frivolous age of medieval art, the med- 
izval eighteenth century. 

This suggests that a museum in striv- 
ing too intently for the obvious harmony 
to be obtained by an arrangement by 
periods may thus sacrifice much that 
is suggestive in contrast and comparison, 
which is one of the great delights of 
fine private collections. At any rate, 
in this exhibition, in addition to the 
works mentioned above, a fifteenth cen- 
tury tapestry, a portrait by David, a 
richly colored painting of a girl with a 
cat by Renoir, Manet’s “Street Singer,” 
a clock and two bathing figures in mar- 
ble by Falconet, a landscape by Courbet, 
small portraits by Corneille de Lyon, a 
martyrdom by Simon Marmion, a land- 
scape by Corot, a “Rehearsal of the Bal- 
let” by Degas, and other varied examples 
of painting and sculpture all seemed, 
with a little judicious arrangement, in 
perfect keeping with one another and 
with the exquisitely carved tapestry 
chairs and the inlaid commodes and table 
made in the time of Louis XVI. 

One striking lesson to be learned from 
the exhibition is the importance of scale, 
for which the French masters of all 
periods seem to display extraordinary 
genius. Almost every object included in 
the exhibition is well-nigh perfect from 
this point of view, each work perfectly 
consistent with regard to the degree of 
minuteness with which the details were 
treated. The Louis XVI chairs and set- 
tees are extraordinarily fine in this re- 
spect. A feeling of uniform measure is 
preserved over the whole surface. The 
carving of the gilded wood and the de- 
sign of the tapestry, the tone of which 
is of the same value as the gold, har- 
monize perfectly in scale of touch. The 
same quality and scale is found in the 
groups by Clodion. In the wooden saint 
of the thirteenth century, an amazingly 
subtle bit of expression, the scale is 
somewhat larger and the treatment is 
more summary, but it is perfectly con- 
sistent. The same thing is true of the 
paintings. Courbet, starting with one 
idea of handling, does not falter, but is 
consistently bold and crisp throughout. 
Nattier is correspondingly delicate and 
minute, and consistently so, even the 
flat wall and the pilasters of the back- 
ground as minutely finished as the laces. 
Renoir’s individual handling is again 
entirely consistent. The gradation on the 


bare floor leading up to the long French 
windows, in the “Rehearsal of the Bal- 
let,” is in true scale with the handling 
of the details in tke figures on the other 
side of the composition. None of it is 
so minutely finished as in the piece by 
Nattier. This is in striking contrast to 
the work of the “average artist” in this 
country at the present day, where one 
may find broad handling in one place, 
minute in another, soft outlines in one 
part, hard as tin in another, all in the 
same work. 

Another striking feature of the ex- 
hibition was the way in which the works 
of the later nineteenth century mas- 
ters, Courbet, Manet, Degas, Monet, and 
Renoir, the men whose productions were 
so violently decried and ridiculed in the 
sixties and seventies of the last century, 
although necessarily inferior in quality 
of surface, held their own, in the essen- 
tial matters of color, design, and sig- 
nificance of expression, with the works 
of the earlier epochs. It may well make 
us pause to consider how, since the end 
of the eighteenth century, the art of 
genuine significance has had a hard 
struggle in gaining recognition except 
from a small circle of cultivated and dis- 
criminating people, many of whom, in 
modern days, have been too poor to give 
the artists any proper financial support 
by their patronage. 

ARTHUR POPE 


The Phillips Collection 


T the Century Club, of New York, is 

being shown the collection of the fine 
critic and amateur, Duncan Phillips. It 
is an exhibition delightful out of all pro- 
portion to its technical importance. In 
a group of some thirty modern paintings 
by French and American artists of our 
day one senses a common taste. The 
show has a rare sort of personality of its 
own, is a reflection of its creator. The 
approximations are very enlightening. 
To see a first-class Twachtman between 
a capital Monet and a rare Venetian sub- 
ject of Boudin is to learn something. 
The Twachtman is the finest picture of 
the three, while the Ernest Lawson 
across the gallery again makes a really 
lovely Monet look unkempt and painty. 
In an Alden Weir, of a glacial oncrop of 
granite, we have again an extraordi- 
narily appealing picture; we have the 
authority of Cézanne without his fum- 
bling and nervousness. Again the em- 
phasis and the focus of Post-Impression- 
ists is surpassed by the little Ryder shore 
scene, by moonlight. Only the emphasis 
is not blatant and momentary, but 
thoughtful and permanent. Fanton-La- 
tour, Paul Dougherty, Tack, George 
Luks, Childe Hassam are some of the 
other artists represented in a singularly 
rich and satisfying show. 
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The Review 


THE REVIEW had its origin in 
a prospectus issued February 1, 
1918, by Fabian Franklin and 
Harold de Wolf Fuller. In brief, 
the object was to establish a weekly 
journal of general culture, devoted 
to the preservation of American 
ideals and American principles of 
government; a journal that should 
be animated by a spirit of progress, 
should welcome and promote needed 
projects of social improvement, but 
should insist on the preservation of 
those fundamentals which must be 
preserved if the nation is to remain 
a people of self-reliant freemen. 

he need of such a journal, while 
clear enough then, was not so mani- 
fest as it has since become; and it was 
not until March, 1919, that the capi- 
tal requisite to the establishment of 
the journal was, by gradual incre- 
ments, obtained. This was sub- 
scribed in moderate sums by more 
than one hundred persons in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, belay sony ee Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco. 
he subscription-agreement which 

was circulated for the purpose of 
obtaining this capital provided for 
the formation of a stock company 
with a capital of $200,000, divided 
into 2,000 shares of $100 each. 
The agreement contained the follow- 
ing clause guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of the Editors: 

“Tt is mutually understood and 


agreed that the journal is to be abso- - 


lutely independent and that its con- 
duct and policy are to be directed ex- 
clusively by its Editors.” 

The Company was incorporated in 
March, 1919, under the title “The 
National Weekly Corporation.” The 
act of incorporation contains the fol- 
lowing provision: 

“In the conduct of the said journal 
and its editorial policies, the Editors 
shall not be responsible or account- 
able to the Corporation for any opin- 
ion, comment or criticism lawfully 
made or expressed by them.” 

The total number of stockholders 
is 126. No stockholder has more 
than 100 shares out of the total of 
2,000; 12 hold 50 shares each; 
4 between 25 and 50; 12 have 25 
shares each; 6 between 10 and 25; 
the remaining stockholders have 
amounts ranging from 10 shares to 
one share. 


TIFFANY & CO. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
AND MARRIAGE ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7" STREET 
New YORK 


Books Received 
GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 


Angell, Norman. The British Revolution 
or 50. American Democracy. Huebsch. 


A Peace Congress of Intrigue. Compiled 
by F. Freksa. Translated by H. Hansen. 
Century. $2.50 net. 

Archer, William. The Peace-President. 
Holt. $1.00 net. 

Balch, Thomas Willing. A World Court 
in the Light of the United States Supreme 
Court. Philadelphia. Allen, Lane & Scott. 


Barron, C. W. War Finance. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.50 net. 


Butler, Ralph. The New Eastern Europe. 
Longmans, Green. $3.50 net. 

Carver T. N. Principles of Political Econ- 
omy. Ginn. _ 

Duhamel, . Civilization. 
$1.50 net. 
_ Erzberger, Mathias. The League of Na- 
tions. Holt. $2.25 net. 


Century. 





Ferrero, Guglielmo. Problems of Peace. 
Putnam. $1.50. 

Follett, M. P. The New State. Long- 
mans, Green. $3.00 net. 

Gibbon, Thomas. Mexico Under Car-, 
ranza. Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 

Greenlaw, Edwin. Builders of Democ- 
a Scott, Foresman. 

Halstead, W. R. The Tragedy of Labor. 
— Press. 50 cents. 

Hobbs, W. H. The World War and Its 
Consequences. Putnam. $2.50 net. 

Hobson, J. A. Richard Cobden, the In- 
ternational Man. Holt. $5.00 net. 

Hollander, J. H. War Borrowing. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 

Huntington, Ellsworth. World-Power 
8 Evolution. Yale University Press. 


2.50. 
Laski, H. J. Authority in the Modern 
State. Yale University Press. $3.00 
Latané, J. H. From Isolation to Lead’ 
oe Second Edition. Doubleday, Page. 
Lawrence, T. J. The Society of Nations. 
Oxford University Press. 
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The Motor That Lasts 


Has 30 Years’ Experience Behind It! 


Your Motors are too important a factor in present-day pro- 
duction to be selected haphazard. You want a motor that 
has back of it time-tested ruggedness and stamina, You 
also want a motor that will run uninterruptedly through the 
years with the minimum of replacements and repairs. 





C-W Motors have over 30 successful years in back of them. During this 
time*many makes of motors have been produced—and many have been for- 
gotten. But C-W, the pioneer commercial motors—are making good 
to-day as they have been for over 30 years. 


Wisdom points to the selection of C-W Motors because it is the proved 
equipment. It has stood the test of time. 


The specialist in the 
nearest C-W branch 
office will gladly coop- 
erate with you in the 
matter of your motor 
requirements. 


crOCKER: WHEELER 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI b NEW HAVEN PITTSBURG 
BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND COMPANY \ NEWARK __ ST. PAUL 
BOSTON DENVER AMPERE. NJ. \ NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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